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Editorial Comment 
AN INVITATION TO IMPERIALISM 


T Is with the profoundest misgiving that we read some weeks ago 

Lord Beaverbrook’s invitation to America to cast her fortune with 
the imperialistic nations of the world. We are not comforted, moreover, 
when we reflect upon the commercial ambitions in this nation and 
upon the hunger of the general populace for things. It would require 
but a little subtle propaganda emanating in high places plus the promise 
of great prosperity to convince many Americans, perhaps even most 
Americans, that imperialism is necessary to our national safety, is in 
the interest of its victims, and, indeed, is ordained of God at least as 
an interim arrangement. 

Our present spending orgies constitute a tragic commentary upon 
the spiritual insensitiveness to which men can be led by the possession 
of money and the desire for goods. If we accept and gloat in prosperity 
bought with our own blood and that of our kin and neighbors, what is 
to deter us from the exploitation of far off natives if we are lent a little 
official encouragement and provided with pseudo-religious sanction? 

On this question the religious community needs, first, to come swiftly 
to an unequivocal conviction. It is inconceivable that such a conviction 
—soberly, thoughtfully, prayerfully arrived at—will be other than a 
profound distrust of any imperialistic designs. Having made its decision 
the religious community should concertedly and systematically oppose 
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its influence to any movement to make us a nation of international 
exploiters. This opposition should include the most complete coopera- 
tion possible with those so-called secular forces in the nation which are 
now so persistently calling attention to the evils of imperialism. 

As pertains to this problem, we can take nothing for granted. One 
morning, men and women of religion may awake to find that they are 
bound to a new imperialism and party to a new death of the spirit 
of community. Within village church and great city cathedral, every- 
where, we should be setting ourselves resolutely in heart and in action 
against the possibility of any such spiritual tragedy. 


THE CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE IN RACE RELATIONS 


pnt the problem of race relations in America has reached a crucial 
stage is clear to all who have eyes to see. It is also obvious that 
in relation to this problem the Christian conscience has been deeply 
aroused. The question which we now face is whether Christian sensi- 
tiveness can be translated into a way of life, whether the relations 
between Negro and White people of America can be altered in the 
fundamental way demanded by the Christian ideal. 

It can be said quickly and categorically that mere words, however 
penitent and promising, will not suffice. Words in race relations have 
become suspect; too often they have served as a subtle, sometimes 
unintentional, substitute for action. They have frequently aroused 
unfulfilled hopes and consequent bitterness. Throughout our world men 
set their hearts upon the promises of the Atlantic Charter only to see 
it turn suddenly into “scribbled bits of paper.” Contrast the impres- 
sion made upon the nation by the very laudable declarations on race 
relations by our many church conferences and the simple act of the 
Reverend A. Ritchie Low, in inviting seventy-five children from Harlem 
to vacation last summer in Vermont homes, or the invitation to Professor 
George Kelsey, of Morehouse College, to serve as a member of a recent 
summer faculty of Andover-Newton Theological Seminary. To our 
very profound regret so many resolutions on the subject of race have 
gone unimplemented that in resolutions many men have begun to 
sense irresolution. There are already codes, commandments, and cove- 
nants sufficient to afford verbal sanction to any high purposes on race 
which any one may entertain. The point of lamentable deficiency is 
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that of action. Whenever any part of the religious community feels the 
impulse to speak on race relations, it might well pause and take counsel 
as to what it can do, perhaps in substitute for, certainly as accompani- 
ment to its speech. When a resolution on improved housing is proposed, 
raise the question as to what the Christians who form it are willing to 
do about their neighborhoods which are restricted by covenants. At 
the moment a convention is prepared to vote on equal economic op- 
portunity—ask the business men present how far they are willing to 
go to provide work for Negroes in their offices and plants. A simple, 
unequivocal act of Christian brotherhood will be worth ten thousand 
words. 

A second Christian imperative is that action in the area of race 
relations partake of the radical quality inherent in the Christian gospel. 
The most serious influence of secularism (defined as the spirit of 
deliberate self-interest) upon religion has not been its opposition to 
spiritual values but its power subtly to neutralize them. The secular 
spirited confronted with need for social change is timid, tentative, 
ameliorative in character. The religious spirit in the genuine Christian 
tradition is bold, definite, radical. Secularism whispers eulogies of 
present values which must not be jeopardized; religion proclaims future 
values which must be attained. Secularism pleads for long time, 
gradual processes fraught with the least danger; religion emphasizes 
immediate possibilities and is prepared for grave risks; secularism 
argues for a respect for the circumstances by which right is thwarted 
and counsels a course which lies within these circumstances; religion 
demands a change of the circumstances. Secularism follows its failure 
to change our social order for the better with philosophical justification; 
religion with profound penitence. 

It is very clear that secularism has operated with superb effectiveness 
as a fifth column in the midst of the religious community and at places 
has supplanted everything in it except religious forms and symbols. 
This is especially true in matters of race relations. Such a situation is 
charged at our moment in history with the gravest possibilities. 

We see throughout the world today an ominous alignment of forces. 
While armies in the main theatres of the war are doggedly and bloodily 
seesawing, smaller armies in other places are waging their special 
battles. These little armies fight not over questions of sovereignty nor 
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territory; they are not settling ancient national grudges. Rather, the 
men who compose them in the streets of Athens and Paris and Brussels 
are dying in an effort to decide which order shall prevail in the future, 
the old or the new. In brief, we witness on the one hand an effort at 
arms to promote social revolution and on the other a determination to 
stem it. This might well prove the preface to a social struggle stretching 
across the entire face of the earth. 

Here in America we witness a similar struggle (albeit free in general 
from violence) between White and Negro Americans. In the face of the 
social strife which has grown to violence in other parts of the world, 
our racial situation poses two important questions: first, what will we 
demonstrate in this virtual test of our readiness for social change? 
Have we arrived at that spiritual flexibility which anticipates and 
prevents violent change? This does not suggest that a Negro-White 
war in America is imminent. It does suggest the second question to 
which our situation must give an answer, namely, will our racial 
struggle become a part of the greater war between the right and the 
left, between those willing to die for the social status quo and those 
committed to give their lives for a new society? Will we in America 
be caught in the approaching coalescence of social forces now at bitter 
grips here and there throughout the world or will we demonstrate a 
mode of peaceful settlement by which men everywhere might profit. 

The American Christian community is confronted in this situation 
with one of the great opportunities of its history. It can, if it will, 
demonstrate its readiness for and persuade America to an acceptance 
of the new order which its prophets have always proclaimed and toward 
which millions of men and women today have set their sad and 
determined faces. 





The Nature of the Christian Ethic 


GEORGE D. KELSEY 


W HEN Christianity entered into the world significant efforts to deal 
with the moral problem were already being made. Christianity 
did not enter into an ethically empty world. Associated with the prob- 
lem of salvation was the problem of improving life here and now, in 
this world. Several religions and philosophies claimed to show “the 
way.” Stoicism sought to inculcate inner self-sufficiency. The Stoics 
taught that the ruling principle of the universe is Reason. This ruling 
principle is rational, just, purposive and the determiner of all that 
occurs. The reason of the individual is but a spark from the universal 
fire or Reason. When the individual lives according to his own reason, 
he, therefore, lives according to universal Reason. And since the in- 
dividual who lives by reason knows that the ruling principle of the 
universe is rational, just, and purposive, he will remain undisturbed 
amidst both the stings and caresses of nature. He will be serene, calm, 
and sufficient within. His only question will be which way is the 
universe going? Having the answer to this question he will move ac- 
cordingly. Outstanding among the life improvement movements of 
the day were also the mystery religions. The mystery religions took the 
novitiate through certain preliminary rites of purification, then gave 
him a secret ritual which was supposed not only to guarantee a blessed 
existence in the life to come but to provide for better living in this 
world. The novitiate entered at once upon “the way.” Most advanced 
among the religions of the day was the religion of Judaism which 
sought to improve life by the Law and the sacrificial system. The good 
life for the scribes consisted in obedience to the Law and the tradition 
of the elders. One’s life was improved as he increased his loyalty to the 
Law and the tradition. The priests provided the life reinforcing power 
of the sacrificial system. 

At length Jesus came and, as it were, startled the world with a new 
pronouncement. Instead of merely suggesting ways to improve life, 
Jesus pointed continuously to the end of this life and the birth of the 
new. While other religious and philosophical teachers sought to show 
the way to better living, Jesus went about heralding the coming of the 
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New Age and advising people to prepare for it, not by a mere improve- 
ment of their lives, but by a complete right about face. The theme of 
his message was “Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
To Jesus it was not merely a matter of eradicating the impulses or 
subordinating them to reason; even the reason needed to be redeemed. 
It was not merely a matter of inner self-sufficiency; the self could 
never be sufficient. It was not merely a matter of ceremonial purifica- 
tion and the practice of ritual; it was a matter of a new heart. It was 
not merely a matter of obedience to the Law; the Law must be ful- 
filled. 

This is essentially the message of the New Testament. The New 
Testament is a book (here the word book is used loosely) of and about 
new life. The New Testament looks forward to a great cleft in life. 
It proclaims the end of the Present Age and the birth of the New. 
The fundamental message of the New Testament does not tell us how 
to improve our democracy; it proclaims that democracy is coming 
to an end. It does not tell us how to win the four freedoms; it tells us 
that our whole framework of freedom is to come to an end. 

Herein lies the genius of Christianity. Christianity knows that all 
of the limitations and barriers of this life are inextricably tied up with 
this life. If the new is to be born, the old must pass away. 

The message of Jesus is not a message for the mere improvement of 
this life. It is a message concerning a completely new life. It is not 
evolutionary; it is revolutionary. So the early fellowship which centered 
its life in Jesus was not fundamentally a life improvement associa- 
tion. Rather it was a new life movement. The early followers of Jesus 
were dominated by the eschatological urge. Jesus had taught them the 
ethic of the Kingdom and had urged that they enter the Kingdom here 
and now. This, many sought to do. Consequently, they refused to en- 
gage in military service, refused to accept political office, refused to 
participate in social functions or to do anything which they thought was 
not characteristic of the Kingdom. Undoubtedly, some of them em- 
braced the life of celibacy because “in the Kingdom there is neither 
marriage nor giving in marriage.” On the other hand, they visited the 
sick, the widows, and orphans, and otherwise bore one another’s bur- 
dens in ways indicated by the Kingdom ideal. 

Years of waiting and preparation passed and Jesus did not return. 
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Nor did the Kingdom come. The early hope for the Kingdom waned. 
The early fellowship gradually grew into an institution. It soon faced 
problems of adjustment and survival among other institutions. Its 
membership became increasingly varied. Many of the new converts 
knew little of the early zeal for the Kingdom and cared less. Christianity 
faced problems of adjustment from within and without. The problems 
of the “meanwhile” became increasingly acute. The Kingdom undoubt- 
edly was not coming soon. So Christians had to expect to go on living 
in the Present Age with its limiting conditions. The absolute ideals of 
Jesus could not be realized in this world of sin. Compromises and 
adjustments would have to be made. Thus there gradually came into 
being the ethic of the church—the Christian interim ethic. 

Any consideration of the nature of the Christian ethic must be in 
full awareness of its duality. The Christian ethic issues inevitably in 
a dual ethic. It is at once the ethic of the Kingdom, consisting in the 
absolute ideals of Jesus; and it is the ethic of the historic Christian com- 
munity striving to realize these ideals in the Present Age, before the 
Kingdom has come “in fullness of Power.” It is the ethic of the Future 
Age; and it is the ethic of the Christian community striving to live 
according to the Future Age amidst the limiting conditions of the 
Present Age. 

In this paper, we shall attempt to discuss the nature of the Christian 
ethic in the light of this dual character. We shall designate these two 
aspects of the Christian ethic as the Ethic of Redemption and the 
Interim Ethic. 


I. THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC OF REDEMPTION 
1. An Ethic of Self-Abandonment and Self-Denial 


The Christian Ethic of Redemption is first of all an Ethic of Self 
Abandonment and Self Denial. It is completely theocentric. In his 
Divine Imperative,\ Emil Brunner defines Christian Ethics as “the 
science of human conduct as determined by Divine conduct.” Jesus 
himself summarizes the Ethic of Redemption in the words “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
The Christian Ethic of Redemption is based on the absolute demands 


*Translated by Olive Wyon. London: The Lutterworth Press, 1937, p. 82. 
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and acts of God. The question is not what can man do? but what 
does God demand? and what is God doing? The individual is called 
upon, therefore, to deny himself and to abandon himself completely 
to God. He is really to live, move, and have his being in God. “Let 
the mind of Christ be in you.” This explains, I think, the paradoxes 
in the Christian message. On the surface the Christian religion appears 
to be a paradoxical religion. We are told that he who would find his 
life must lose it. He who would live must die. He who would love must 
hate. He who would enter the Kingdom must take up the cross. These 
paradoxes mean self-abandonment and self-denial. They mean that we 
should turn ourselves over completely to God so that God may act 
through us. 

Self-abandonment and self-denial do not merely involve making God 
the source of all action, they also involve leaving the consequences to 
God. This is beautifully illustrated in Jesus’ experience in the garden 
of Gethsemane. Jesus prayed to the Father saying “If it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
But the cup did not pass from Jesus. Instead, he was ignominiously 
put to death and thus concluded his career a complete failure, except 
for God. The Ethic of Self-Abandonment and Self-Denial demands that 
the consequences of action be left to God. The only point of reference 
is God. God is both source, and end, both “Alpha and Omega.” The 
test of the rightness or value of action does not lie in whether it works 
out in our favor or according to our wishes. The value of the action 
is value for God. It is God’s good that is sought, not our good. So the 
consequences belong to God. 

Of all the philosophical moralists perhaps Kant is closest to Jesus 
in his idea of the locus of the good, even though his ethics is anthropo- 
centric. Kant asserted that the good lies in obedience to the moral law, 
not from inclination, not because of probable consequences, but from 
the sense of duty only. He says concerning the good or obedient will: 
“Even if it should happen that, owing to special disfavour of fortune, 
or the niggardly provision of a stepmotherly nature, this will should 
wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose, if with its greatest efforts 
it should yet achieve nothing, and there should remain only the good 
will (not, to be sure, a mere wish, but the summoning of all means in 
our power), then, like a jewel, it would shine by its own light, as a 
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thing which has its whole value in itself. Its usefulness or fruitlessness 
can neither add to nor take away anything from this value. . . .” Simi- 
larly, self-abandonment means complete obedience to the will of God. 
And the rightness or value of action begins and ends in this very act 
and attitude of obedience. There is no other standard. A thing is good 
because God commands it, not from some reason outside of God. There 
is no good beyond God. Therefore, the complete good lies in the 
obedience itself, not in the consequences of the action. 

Moreover, even when we might turn the consequences to our favor, 
we are forbidden to do so. For the moment that we seek to turn con- 
sequences to our favor we abrogate our self-abandonment and self- 
denial and thus sink in sin. For example, as Reinhold Niebuhr points 
out in his book, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, we are not 
commanded to love our enemies in order to bring our enemies around 
to loving us. That is simply another expression of selfishness. The 
point of reference in Jesus’ teaching is always God. We are commanded, 
therefore, to love our enemies that we “may be the children of our 
Father which is in heaven.” In other words love your enemies because 
God does. Do what God does. 


2. An Ethic of the Inner Disposition 


The point of contact between God and man is the will. Self-abandon- 
ment and self-denial mean the complete harmony of the will with the 
will of God. The Christian Ethic of Redemption is, therefore, an ethic 
of the inner disposition. The central idea of the sermon on the Mount 
is that morality is inward. This is the tenor of the “But I say unto you” 
passages. The beatitudes describe the regenerated will. 

The Christian Ethic of Redemption assumes that the moral quality 
of an act lies essentially in the inner disposition, not in the outer deed. 
Perhaps this fact can best be illustrated negatively—through the use 
of the meaning of sin. The Apostle Paul defined sin as “whatsoever is 
not of faith.” Any action that is not based on faith is sin. Whatever 
does not proceed from a heart that is united with God is sin. 

Paul recognized only two possible sources of and goals for human 
action. As to sources, either an individual acted from his own inclina- 
tions, to satisfy himself in some way—from human nature standing 
over against God—or he abandoned himself to God and let tie “mind 
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of Christ” operate in him. As to goals an individual sought through 
his action the exaltation of himself or the glory of God. If one does not 
act from the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and unto the glory of God, 
he sins. 

Thus Paul affirms that sin is a matter of the will. Sin takes place 
at the point of the will. It is not essentially a matter of the deed. Paul 
was a theologian. He was not the picture painter that Jesus was. So 
it is necessary that we turn to Jesus to get the picture of this point. 

Jesus illustrates this point by calling to our attention certain extreme 
examples. He uses deeds which superficially appear to have and are 
commonly regarded as having all the elements of goodness in them- 
selves, not needing any special quality of disposition to lie back of them. 
Many of Jesus’ hearers were undoubtedly surprised when he asserted 
that so noble an act as almsgiving may be the occasion of sin. “Take 
heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of them: other- 
wise ye have no reward of your Father which is in heaven.” But this 
is not all. “And when thou prayest thou shalt not be as hypocrites are: 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners of 
the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, They 
have their reward.” 

These statements of Jesus emphasize the point that the quality of 
goodness does not lie essentially in the deed. Rather the goodness 
of the deed depends upon the orientation of the will or inner disposition 
which lies back of it. The will and the deed are of one process and 
cannot be separated in moral appraisal. The will always contributes the 
quality to the deed. 

Just as deeds commonly considered good in terms of external stand- 
ards of measurement are dependent upon the orientation of the will, 
so it is with deeds commonly considered as bad in themselves. For 
example, the word “kill” suggests to us something that is horrible. 
But killing is not at all times sin. When a surgeon employs all the skill 
and resources at his command in the performance of an operation and 
the patient dies, no one would condemn him of sin even though the 
death be directly traceable to the operation. 

But killing of the type which may be called “murder” is always sin. 
Why? Because of the shape of the will. The very notion of murder 
involves the idea of an inner disposition of hatred. The murderer wills, 
as it were, to place his foot upon the chest of his adversary and exalt 
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himself above him. Murder takes place in the inner disposition. Jesus 
affirmed this. 


3. The Christian Ethic of Redemption Assumes That Love Is the 
Impelling Motive of the Redeemed Life 


It must be asked, what shape does the inner disposition take if the 
will is in complete harmony with the divine will? The Christian God 
is the God of love. The supreme revelation was a disclosure of His 
love and forgiveness. The Christian Ethic of Redemption assumes, 
therefore, that love is the impelling motive of the redeemed life. 

The Christian moral ideal is that Life through which the love and 
forgiveness of God was revealed. When the will is attuned to the divine 
will it is, therefore, characterized by love. What is the meaning of this, 
the fundamental motive of the redeemed life? In his book, The Divine 
Imperative, Emil Brunner gives a very rewarding discussion of love in 
the redeemed life. He says that, “in love, the other, the “Thow’ is always 
given to me as a whole; it is of the essence of love that it always sees 
the other person as a whole, and not from the point of view of one of 
his functions only. ‘Love means regarding the other as a whole, seeing 
and desiring a person as a whole.’ Herein love differs from all other 
relations. All other kinds of relation are, in some way or another, 
partial and therefore impersonal and neuter in character; they are 
connected with individual functions or aspects.” 

In the strict sense of the word there is only one form of community, 
that is, union in love. In this community the I and the Thou enter into 
one another. A oneness exists between them. When this relation of 
oneness exists there is community, there is love. And where this relation 
does not exist there is no community, but only some kind of connection 
for a particular purpose. In other words, where the relation of com- 
munity does not exist the so-called love is in the last resort self regard- 
ing. That is, the one loves the other “for something.” The relation of 
community between the one and the other is not a pure community; 
it is a partial community based on interest, purpose, and ideas. And 
the individual participates in that community only because its interests, 
purpose, and ideas serve him. 

It follows that many groups commonly thought of as communities 
are not communities in the true sense of the term. Members of a fra- 
ternity are not brothers. Members of a sorority are not sisters. Frater- 
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nities and sororities are not communities of love, rather they are com- 
munities of interest, purpose, and ideas. The same may be said of 
literary, artistic, scientific, and philosophical organizations. 

Literature has heaped great praise upon mother-love. Mother-love 
is perhaps the nearest analogy to what is called “love” in the New 
Testament. But mother-love also is a limited community relation. “It 
is true, of course, that the loving mother really does say to her child: 
‘I love you, not because you are this or that, but simply because you 
are you.’ This is the great thing about mother-love. It is the thing 
which makes it higher than the love between man and woman. But the 
mother says this only to her own child because it is her child. She is 
therefore partisan, unjust, partial. Something more than mother-love 
is present where a mother treats a strange child with the same love as 
her own. Even mother-love is only an analogy and a foreshadowing 
of absolute love. Even the mother loves the child ‘for something’, 
namely because it is her child.” 

The Christian ideal of love involves loving the neighbor simply be- 
cause he is. It does not involve loving him because he possesses some 
particular qualities such as blood, features, intelligence, or even moral 
character, or because he possesses some kind of connection with the 
one loving for a particular purpose. The Christian ideal of love involves 
the recognition and appreciation of the individual as a whole because 
he is a child of God, because God loves him. The point of reference 
is God. This is the meaning of love “in Christ Jesus.” 


II. THE CHRISTIAN INTERIM ETHIC 


Our discussion so far has concerned one aspect of the two-fold nature 
of the Christian ethic. We have discussed the Christian Ethic of Re- 
demption. We found that the Christian Ethic of Redemption is an 
Ethic of Self-Abandonment and Self-Denial, and Ethic of the Inner 
Disposition, and that it assumes love to be the impelling motive of the 
redeemed life. It is now our task to discuss the second aspect of the 
Christian ethic—the Christian Interim Ethic. 


1. The Ethic of the Historic Christian Community 


The Christian Interim Ethic is the ethic of the historic Christian 
community. It may be defined as the theory of the Christian life. The 
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ethical theory is erected on the basis of the Christian life. Morality 
comes before ethics. Morality is to ethics as faith is to theology, as art 
is to criticism, or as farming is to the science of agriculture. The 
Christian Interim Ethic represents the moment of reflection on morality 
—the retirement to reflect—in order to seek the meaning of the moral 
process. 

Christian Interim Ethic then is not identical with New Testament 
ethics. The New Testament is, of course, the normative book in all 
Christian ethics. It is the source back to which all Christian groups 
refer. But the New Testament is not Christian ethics as a whole. It 
cannot be taken in isolation from that which went before it and that 
which came after it. In fact the New Testament is itself a part of the 
larger historical process. F. R. Barry treats this fact in a very reward- 
ing way in his Christianity and the New World.’ He says, “while the 
Church is founded on the Gospel, it made the gospels, they did not 
make it. The converts in the first generation were not provided with 
a book to read; they were gathered into a way of life, a community 
of the Holy Spirit, in which the authentic spirit of the Master verified 
itself in changed relationships and a redirection of the inner life. The 
first converts found themselves gathered into a creative experience, the 
community into which they were incorporated was a living school of 
Christian attitudes, and as they shared in the common life their outlook 
on the world and their relationships were gradually baptized in Christ. 
Out of that life the Gospels emerged. Out of all that Christ did and 
said why were these particular words and deeds recorded? Those inci- 
dents have had a survival value which were found, for various reasons, 
to satisfy the religious and moral needs of this or that church. The real 
evidences of Christianity are in men not in manuscripts.” Attempts 
at Christian living can be seen even in the form of the teaching. Certain 
sayings are recorded in two or more variant forms such as the beati- 
tudes and the variant traditions on divorce. The teaching has passed 
through the crucible of living Christian moral experience. “Behind the 
simple statement ‘Jesus said,’ is the story of brave and manifold ven- 
tures, some, it may be, more successful than others, at living in accord- 
ance with his spirit.” We cannot then ignore the historical perspective 
even in the Gospels. We cannot treat them as a flat surface. 


*New York: Harpers & Brothers, 1932, pp. 43, 44. 
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Similarly the remainder of the New Testament represents moving 
life and contains variety. And since all Christian life is moving life 
within a spiritual environment the theory of that life must take the 
whole process into account. As life moves on it takes on new thought 
patterns and meets new occasions. As H. R. Niebuhr of Yale says, “To 
know what the Christian life means now we must ask what it seems 
to have meant in the past. A great deal of remembrance is involved 
in our moral decisions. Remember Jesus; remember Paul; remember 
St. Francis of Assisi.” We do not consult tradition, however, to find 
a pattern “delivered once for all to the saints” but to see the signifi- 
cance of the Christian movement as a whole. In picking out the pattern 
of the Christian life the Christian Interim Ethic says in effect, in spite 
of all the evils of Christianity this is the distinctively Christian life. 
This is the thread of health that runs through the historic Christian 
community. The theory of this pattern of life is the Christian Interim 
Ethic. 

2. A Teleological Ethic 


We have seen that the Christian Interim Ethic is the theory of moving 
life within a spiritual environment. But the environment is never wholly 
spiritual. Man is finite. He is but a creature. He is therefore limited in 
his capacity. By the very nature of his being he is incapable of achiev- 
ing the absolute ideal. Moreover, man does not possess the complete 
potential strength of his finitude. For his nature has been polluted by 
the Fall. He is, as a result of the Fall, essentially a sinner. The impact 
of the Fall operates profoundly upon us all. Our “ethical moment of 
time is between the Fall and Redemption.” The life of the historic 
Christian community is lived amidst the limiting conditions of the 
Present Age. The Kingdom has not yet come “in fullness of Power.” 
So the problem of the Christian life becomes that of how to live in the 
Future while yet amidst the conditions of the Present, how to live in 
the New Age before the Old Age has passed away. Owing to this prob- 
lem the history of Christianity has been a history of compromises, of 
meeting, in the best possible way, the exigencies of situations. This 
has been true even of the distinctively Christian life. It may be said, 
therefore, that the Christian Interim Ethic is a teleological ethic. The 
best Christian life in all ages has of necessity employed restraint and 
alleviation, chosen the lesser of two evils, disciplined itself, and other- 
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wise failed to achieve the absolute under the limiting conditions of the 
present. The best Christian life has had to employ the notions “more” 
and “less” and other similar notions which only have meaning for 
relative goodness. 

For example, the absolute ideal of Jesus makes divorce always moral 
failure. Jesus said that, “Moses gave a writing of divorcement because 
of the hardness of your hearts but in the beginning it was not so.” But 
the historic Christian community finds itself still in the period of the 
“hardness of the hearts.” As Brunner puts it, “Our ethical moment of 
time is between the Fall and Redemption.” In this period we find that 
sometimes the relation between the spouses is so poisonous that greater 
evil is done through being together than through the separating. So we 
grant divorce. and feel ethically justified. Similarly the Christian of 
history goes to war feeling that he is right because he has chosen the 
lesser of two evils. He is certain that greater evil would be done if the 
perpetrators of evil were not stopped. It is clear here that decisions are 
based on the calculation of consequences. Thus the Christian Interim 
Ethic is teleological. 

Even in the New Testament we discover this reference of action to 
proximate ends and goals. The Apostle Paul affirmed, “In Christ 
Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female.” 
He looked forward to the Kingdom as a wholly new condition without 
even sexual distincticns and, of course, without marriage. So he advises 
that everyone remain “in whatever state he finds himself,” but adds 
“it is better to marry than to burn.” The case is clear. While Paul is 
convinced that the ideal of the New Age involves no marriage at all 
and while he is dominated by the eschatological urge, yet he must 
grapple with the awful problem of the “meanwhile.” He must advise, 
therefore, in terms of the fullest measure of the will of God attainable 
amidst limiting conditions. In other words, he must employ the ethic 
of the interim and make his decision in the light of consequences. 


3. A Normative Ethic 


The question immediately arises, and rightly so: If the Christian 
Interim Ethic is teleological, upon what bases can we call it Christian? 
Is it not based entirely upon the movement of life and the nature of 
man? On the surface it appears that a positive answer must be given 
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to these rhetorical questions, but actually this is not the case. The 
answer is negative. While the Christian Interim Ethic is teleological, 
it is nevertheless normative. 

When we said that the Christian Interim Ethic is the ethic of the 
historic Christian community we did not mean that it is institutional 
ethics. The church as life and the church as institution are different 
things. As H. R. Niebuhr of Yale says, “The Church as institution may 
be defined in terms of the interests of the groups it represents.” For 
example, the growth and development of the papacy, the ecclesiastical 
feudalism of the middle ages, the rise and conflict between and within 
denominations, and racial and class segregation within churches—all 
these are a part of the institutional life. Yet when we enter into the 
institution, we discover something else there—something in the insti- 
tution that is against the institution yet must be carried on by the 
institution. I find myself in a Baptist church. I am institutionally 
divided from the Methodists. But the Gospel, or shall we say aspiration 
for the Kingdom, makes me one with Christians in all churches and 
of all times. “Who is my mother? He who does the will of the Father.” 
Christianity is a life which finds expression in an institution, but cannot 
be wholly defined therein. Institutional ethics is static and repressive. 
The ethic of the Christian life is dynamic and aspiring. The true genius 
of Christianity, therefore, appears in individuals, not in institutions or 
codes. The Christian Interim Ethic is the theory of the dynamic, mov- 
ing, aspiring life of individuals. It is this aspiring that makes the 
Christian Interim Ethic normative even though it be teleological. 

What is this aspiring for? It is the aspiring for the Kingdom. The 
question which arises in any ethic is, “whose is the good?” It is God’s 
good which Christians seek. While the interim ethic involves us in com- 
promises and is concerned with the exigencies of the situation as pro- 
duced by the feebleness of man and the limitations and barriers of 
the Present Age, it is nevertheless God’s good that is sought. It is the 
Kingdom for which the Christian aspires. He considers God operative 
in history as well as beyond history. Here the Hebraic influence over- 
whelms the Greek in the Christian tradition. For the Greek philosophers 
at best placed God or the Absolute beyond history and made ethics 
entirely anthropocentric. For Plato the Idea of the Good was in the 
supersensible world. For Aristotle God, the Absolute, was pure Form 
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wholly separate from all matter and therefore the phenomenal world. 
He was an Unmoved Mover. The Stoics sought to make God immanent 
but got him so involved in the universe that they virtually destroyed 
the possibilities of ethics. They were forced to conclude that the good 
is a negative thing. It lies in living according to reason. But living 
according to reason meant not living according to emotion. Since the 
Christian considers God as operative in history he regards these proxi- 
mate ends and goals which he must accept in the “interim” as good 
because they contain the fullest attainable measure of God’s goodness. 
The Christian Interim Ethic is, therefore, normative. It is theocentric. 

Finally, therefore, it matters not which of the two aspects of this 
dual ethic we consider, it is theocentric ethics. It is God’s good that is 
sought through God. In the great historic drama God is still the chief 
actor as in the record of the Hebrews. Those who live the Christian 
life are those who are inspired by the Holy Spirit and who aspire for 
the Kingdom. “I am the Alpha and Omega.” The Christian ethic then 
is “the science of human conduct as determined by Divine conduct.” 








Conscience and Caste: Racism in the Light 
of the Christian Ethic 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


ims CHRISTIAN faith is color blind. Every great affirmation of 
Christianity cries out against distinctions drawn between people 
on the basis of skin pigmentation. It is not in response to the Christian 
conscience that we erect color bars and build racial caste systems. 
It is not in pursuance of the teachings of Jesus that we nurture 
race prejudice. It is not in the Bible, nor in the writings of the early 
Fathers of the church, nor in the great creeds of Christendom, that 
we find support for the dogma of White supremacy. 

To be sure, there are men who manage to tear a few verses of 
Scripture from their context, and by ignoring all the weight of biblical 
and Christian teaching, to erect a fantastic edifice in which White 
supremacy passes an uneasy existence. We are familiar with this 
form of evasion in other circles also. The burden of proof—and it is 
a heavy burden—rests on those who try to argue, either from proof 
text or from pretext, that White supremacy and Christianity are con- 
genial bed fellows. When United States Senator Bilbo says, “The 
white man is the custodian of the gospel of Jesus Christ,” he takes on 
himself a tremendous burden of proof. 

On the defenders of race prejudice rests the obligation to demon- 
strate how God can be made a respecter of persons because of skin 
color. On them rests the task of disguising their tortuous and devious 
evasions to make them appear like good logic and sound ethic. On them, 
not on us, rests the job of devising some confusing form of theological 
prestidigitation whereby God is presented as the patron of a master 
race. Our task is much less ambitious. We have only to point to the 
Christian faith, and let the faith speak for itself. 

The precise formulation of that faith, whether in a particular creed, 
or in a particular theological system, or a particular churchly tradition, 
is a matter of real importance to Christian people, as the credal and doc- 
trinal controversies of nineteen centuries testify. But there are wide 
areas of fundamental agreement in all branches of Christendom; and 
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in these areas of ethical understanding, the Christian conscience speaks 
a consistent and insistent word to condemn color caste unequivocally. 


1. BROTHERHOOD 


The idea of the universal brotherhood of all men is as profound 
as it is simple. This combination of simplicity and profundity has some- 
times been a stumbling block. We have too easily assumed that, be- 
cause the idea was simple and could be readily grasped, it was not 
profound. Or, at other times, we have suddenly glimpsed something of 
the deeper meanings of the concept of brotherhood, and we have 
hastily averted our eyes lest we should be too profoundly disquieted 
by the ethical demands of that insight. 

When, in a Christian church, we meet persons who are unwilling or 
unable to make the simple, yet profound, step from the Fatherhood 
of God to the brotherhood of all men, it excites not so much our 
moral indignation as our intellectual contempt. The step is such a 
simple one. Why ought it to be necessary to argue it? 

The necessity for arguing it lies in its revolutionary meaning. The 
demands upon personal and group conduct which the notion of brother- 
hood makes are fundamentally at variance with the demands made by 
racism. The belief in the fatherhood of God and its necessary corol- 
lary of the brotherhood of man is our greatest affirmative religious 
resource for attacking the caste system. This belief is triumphantly 
affirmed by every branch of the Christian church. It stands at the 
heart of the life and teaching of Jesus. The fact that the churches 
have not, in their organization and action, demonstrated a high degree 
of faithfulness to their profession does not invalidate the faith. On the 
contrary, the persistence of the faith in spite of its denial in practice 
encourages us to hope that the tenacity of the faith will at long last 
awaken the churches to a realization of their false and untenable posi- 
tion, liberating them from bondage to racial distinctions. 

Either God is the father of all men, or else he is not. If we say 
he is not, we deny the Christian God and resort to some lesser pagan 
god of tribe or race or nation. That is what Hitler commanded his 
followers to do. That is what Jesus commanded his followers not to do. 
If we accept the fatherhood of God, we must accept the brotherhood of 
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man; and if we deny the responsibility of brotherhood, then, like Cain 
of old, we go out from the presence of the Lord. 

In some circles, this belief in brotherhood is qualified by the 
teaching that only persons who have gone through a particular experi- 
ence, whether of conversion or of baptism or some other, are children 
of God. But whether it be limited to a designated group of the “saved” 
or the “sanctified,” or whether it be the wider concept which includes 
all men, sinners and saved alike, the notion of brotherhood cannot by 
any stretch of ethical elasticity be delimited according to racial an- 
cestry. Even those who cling to a conception of brotherhood which 
limits the interpretation of sonship in accordance with a stipulated 
sacerdotal or ecclesiastical rite, nevertheless subscribe to the belief 
that every person who fulfills these conditions of sonship is a child of 
God and their brother in Christ. Not the narrowest of the hardshell 
Baptist sects, not the most arrogant of the Roman churchmen, not 
the bluest of the blue-blooded Protestants, can find a substantial ethical 
basis for drawing the line of Christian brotherhood on the basis of 
race. Indeed, the inclusiveness of the Christian family applies a@ fortiori 
to those sects which hold to some theological or ceremonial limitation 
of brotherhood; because every man, regardless of the chemicals in his 
epidermis, who fulfills these conditions, is automatically one of their 
fellowship. And throughout the rest of the church (which is most of it), 
the fundamental notion on which there is absolutely no disagreement 
is the universal fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood 
of all men. 

The non-theistic humanists might appear to be an exception to this 
general agreement; but they are passionately committed to the belief 
in universal brotherhood. That they do not add to brotherhood its 
necessary corollary of fatherhood is a matter of their own choice. Their 
belief in, and practice of, the notion of universal brotherhood commits 
them to the elimination of racial caste, just as completely as do the 
convictions of the honest theists. There is not one island of theological 
thought or ecclesiastical practice in Christendom which can legiti- 
mately claim the ethical right to draw the lines of Christian brother- 
hood in accordance with skin color. 

This notion of the solidarity of the human family is the strongest 
ethical solvent known. With it, the Christian conscience can crack the 
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crust of color caste. Its dynamic of love (agape) is the centripetal 
force which draws all men together in a common loyalty to a common 
sonship: Its objective is the brotherly relationship of all men. Its 
profound simplicity and its simple profundity impel the clear thinking 
and sincere Christian to have done with his refusal to walk in the 
ways of God. Brothers—black, brown, yellow, pink, or any other 
color—brothers we are. Let us live as brothers. “Walk together, 
children.” 
2. JUDGMENT 


The ethical teachings of the prophets and of Jesus speak not only 
of a God of love who is the father of all men; they not only evoke 
the affirmative attitudes of fellow feeling and social solidarity; they 
also speak of the stern judgments of a righteous God who cannot be 
disobeyed with impunity. Quod severis metes. 

This truth, that men violate the moral demands of human rela- 
tionships at their own peril, is not merely a polite notion with which 
to titillate man’s ethical sensibilities on a Sunday morning. It is written 
large in the pages of history, in the rise and fall of men and of peoples. 
It is inevitable that it should be so, if the Christian faith has any founda- 
tion of truth in it. Brotherhood is not optional: it is in the nature of 
things. The intellectual gymnastics with which some men have tried to 
evade the truth have been ludicrously self-deceptive. A God who re- 
quires of his sons the affection and conduct of brothers toward brothers 
is no sentimental heavenly daddy with whom we become pleasantly 
chummy, and who overlooks our deliberate refusals to live as brothers, 
in exchange for the currency of fine phrases. God is a judge who is 
neither mocked nor deceived. 

We need not stress the element of fear implicit in this fact—not for 
the ethically sensitive conscience. Guilt and shame sweep upon us as 
we contemplate the travesty of love and brotherhood which we tolerate 
in our racial patterns. The judgment of God falls upon us as we disregard 
the plain dictates of conscience and openly violate the demands of 
brotherhood. The moral coward may, if he wishes, contemplate rue- 
fully the impending doom which White supremacy calls down upon 
itself in the accumulating hatred of a billion and a half colored peoples 
of the world. 

This truth that the moral order is violated by man at his own peril 
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is one on which all Christians are also agreed—at least in theory. 
None who calls himself Christian would care to deny that human 
relationships are carried on under the moral judgments of an ethical 
order. The whole genius of an ethical religion is bound up in the fact 
that immoral men stand under the condemnation of a morality which 
is violated to man’s hurt. Our difficulty is that, while we assent to the 
notion, we postpone the day of ethical action until the irreversible 
course of history has carried us beyond the point where affirmative 
ethical action is possible. Man persists in his sin—in this case, the sin 
of race pride—knowing that he does so at the certain risk of violating 
the moral order; but he disregards the day of reckoning until it is too 
late. Toward that day of reckoning, the movement of the hours carries 
him. Nothing that Jonathan Edwards implied in his famous sermon 
on “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” is too strong as an ex- 
pression of the divine judgment which inevitably descends upen men 
who will not conform to the ethical demands of human relationships. 

The truth that man violates the moral nature of things at his own 
peril has been evident through the centuries; but it is a truth which 
has been permitted to stay in the area of idealistic discussion. It needs 
to be translated into ethical specificities rather than to be left in the 
area of moral generalities. There is a great peril in this translation of 
the general to the specific: men do not always know surely what the 
righteous act may be. Yet the risk must be taken. We cannot be more 
wrong than when we steadfastly refuse to obey God at all. When we 
are clear (as we are! ) that God the Father requires of us the affections 
and conduct of brothers toward brothers, we have no hesitation in 
affirming that the denial of the brotherhood is a violation of his will 
which brings inescapable judgment upon us. It is a terrible thing to 
fall into the hands of the Judge of history—deliberately. 


3. Hope 


Mankind is one. In a common Fatherhood, one brotherhood. In the 
prayer of Jesus—“that they may all be one”—the hope of unity is ours. 
The statement of this hope in ethical and religious terms is the climactic 
truth of the moral judgment. It is the cross planted squarely in the cen- 
ter of damnation. So great a hope, so dearly bought, cannot be de- 
feated. This generation of White men may disregard it, to their own 
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condemnation and destruction; but the hope will not be defeated. 
It will triumph in whatever remnant of humanity survives the judg- 
ment of history. 

The manner in which modern scientific findings and discoveries 
underscore the ancient ethical truth that mankind is one is important 
pragmatic support of the ethical judgment. The six volumes of the Car- 
negie study of the Negro in the United States summarize these prag- 
matic corroborations of the Christian ethic. But for nineteen centuries, 
the Christian religion has affirmed that all men are made of one blood, 
to dwell together. Science now confirms that judgment in its own 
terms. Man goes contrary to human nature when race prejudice is 
permitted to establish a color caste system. The expectation of creation 
is that mankind is one. Ecclesiastical carpenters and masons who 
contradict the purposes of the creative process are continually rebuild- 
ing the middle wall of partition which Christ has broken down. The 
Christian hope is that these barriers can be levelled, and stay levelled. 

The whole perfectionist school of American Christianity immedi- 
ately assents to this avowal of hope. But it is not necessary to be a 
perfectionist to give assent. It is necessary only to be a Christian. And 
it is necessary for every Christian to share this hope that caste can be 
eradicated. There are some theologians, currently popular, who deny 
the possibility of social salvation. For them, the gospel ends with the 
declaration that man is a sinner. They espouse the current heresy of 
social total depravity. 

The Christian hope is that man can be saved from sin. As surely as 
God’s purposes must prevail over man’s sinfulness, so surely do we 
hope for the coming of that day for which the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth until now. 


4. THE INSTRUMENTALIST APPROACH 


In speaking of brotherhood, judgment, and hope, we have followed 
the time-honored method of Christian theology, deducing our ethical 
insights from theological postulates. The vast majority of professing 
Christians follow that method, and we have been interested in pointing 
out that they are thereby committed to an unrelenting revolutionary 
attack upon the system of color caste. 

For that somewhat smaller, but by no means inconsiderable, group 
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of Christians who do not use the deductive method, a parallel analysis 
is in order. The instrumentalist approach brings us out at the same 
ethical insights and moral commitments in matters of race as does 
the deductive approach. The matter cannot be phrased as neatly, or 
summarized as briefly, for all the various instrumentalists as for the 
several brands of absolutists. We shall have to content ourselves here 
with a suggestion of the position which appears to be common to in- 
strumentalists. The diversity of instrumentalist procedures reaches a 
common ground of ethical agreement which is strikingly similar to the 
ethical unanimity deduced from theological postulates by widely vary- 
ing schools of theology. With antipodal methods, the instrumentalist 
and the absolutist approaches reach identical insights in matters of 


race. 

Instead of beginning with theological postulates, the instrumentalist 
looks at people and at the social process. He sees what is happening 
to people. He is concerned over what he sees. Human values are vio- 
lated, warped, thwarted. He does not like it. He sees a boy in a brown 
skin denied the opportunities which are open to the boy whose skin 
is less deeply pigmented. He sees the arrogance of the White and the 


bitterness or the defeatism of the Black which that disparity evokes. 
He does not like that, either. The more he observes and experiences 
what color caste does to people, the less he likes the caste of color. 
As the theologian is “against sin,” so the instrumentalist sets himself 
against the destruction or stifling of human values. 

Through experience, the observation of experience, and reflective 
analysis, the instrumentalist arrives at positions which flatly chal- 
lenge the continuance of caste. Whether he speaks of “the worth of 
human personality,” or “the continuity of process,” or “creative re- 
construction of experience,” or however he phrases his thought, the 
instrumentalist, with his concern for human welfare, is driven to 
reject color caste. Caste denies the worth of the majority of human 
personalities. Caste carries forward as a destructive negative com- 
ponent of the continuous social process the values for which it stands. 
Caste interferes with creative experience, and denies the possibility of 
the reconstruction of the modes and patterns of human conduct along 
lines which would give expression to the creative possibilities of man. 

The conscience which is instrumentally conceived is no less a foe 
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of caste than is the conscience which is deductively established. That 
this is so, is attested by the fact that not one of the leaders of instru- 
mentalist theology or philosophy or ethics stands today in defense of 
racial caste, while many, if not most of them, stand in the forefront 
of those who take up the cudgels of ethical insight against racism. The 
fact that they have no haven of remote theological postulates in which 
to find sanctuary when their ethical values are threatened, the fact that 
they find their ethical values in the struggle itself, may tend to make 
them even more vigorous than their absolutist brethren in condemning 
color caste. They must rise at once and do battle in defense of their 
ethical values. They do. 


5. THE CHURCH AS AN INSTRUMENT OF GopD’s PURPOSES 


There is one basic insight on which we have the immediate right to 
expect universal agreement in every branch of Christendom without 
exception: that there shall be no differences based on color within any 
one of the Christian communions. Not one sound ethical or theological 
argument supports the color line in any church. 

Fundamentally, we most choose between two opposing conceptions 
of the church. Who owns it, God or man? Is it, then, to be an instru- 
ment of man’s purposes, or of God’s? And how can it serve the purposes 
of God, the Father and the Righteous Judge, if it makes distinctions 
of color, bringing within the sanctuary the invidious distinctions of 
color caste? 

Theologians in each denominational segment of the church univer- 
sal have never shown inability to provide the particular interpretation 
of doctrine which would justify the departures which they and their 
fellow sectarians have wished to make. In the main, theology has 
served the purposes of rationalizing and fortifying the particular pur- 
poses of each particular part of the church. Is it inconceivable that it 
might also serve the purposes which are common to all of Christendom? 

The ethical potency of the gospel cannot rightly be sidetracked by 
theological irrelevancies of internecine strife. There is no sound theo- 
logical or ethical reason for maintaining the color bar in any part 
of the church; and every strong impulse of the Christian ethic compels 
us to make the church a nucleus of human brotherhood, as our common 
allegiance to God demands. There is not one of the great Christian de- 
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nominations in America which can give sound ethical defense of a 
policy of segregation or the practice of color caste. Not one. But there 
is not one of the great Christian denominations in America which has 
eliminated the color bar within its membership and practice. Not one. 

As we affirm the inclusiveness of the Christian ideal, we do not wish 
to suggest that proclamation of that ideal is sufficient. Nor do we imply 
that it will be easy to work out the inclusive process within the church 
fellowship, in the presence of a caste-divided world. Anyone who has 
tried it will be the first to admit the difficulties and disappointments 
of the struggle. This is inherent in the nature of an ethical religion. The 
warfare of the church and the world is no new thing. 

We hear much in our day from men who say, “Let the church be 
the church!” What they really mean, or ought to mean if they do not, 
is: “Let the church be God’s.” 


6. CONSCIENCE AND EQUALITY 


It is a curious fact that man often takes greatest pride in the one 
thing for which he can claim no credit—his ancestry. When he does this, 
he is forced to do it with a peculiarly belligerent assertiveness which is 
immediately recognizable as an index of a bad conscience. It is about 
the things which are least certain that man shouts most loudly. His 
blatant assertion of racial superiority is an exposure of his own inner 
uncertainty. He shouts to drown the voice of conscience. 

Partly this is a matter of fear—fear both of the consequences of race 
pride and of the consequences of abandoning it. Partly it is a stub- 
born perversity born of an increasingly clear recognition of the demands 
of the Christian ethic: the more clearly he sees the meaning of brother- 
hood, the more desperately he clings to his unbrotherly habits and 
attitudes. Partly it is the legacy of history, for we do not, as individ- 
uals, make the social patterns into which we are born; .and the con- 
flict between the demands of conscience and the limitations imposed 
by caste becomes the individual dilemma of each sensitive spirit. 

To the Christian conscience, there is but one tenable attitude between 
races. Sometimes it is called “equality.” Perhaps it might better be 
called “high indifference.” In our day, it is not necessary to wage a 
campaign for the equal treatment of red heads. Why should it be neces- 
sary to defend the equality of brown skins? Both are forms of super- 
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ficial pigmentation. The Christian conscience, in its serene moments of 
clear insight, agrees that pigment, whether in hair or in skin, has noth- 
ing to do with man’s status before God and amongst his brothers. 
Even in its clouded and perturbed moments, the conscience still clings 
to the affirmation that all men are equal before God. Then, in God’s 
name, why not also equal before and among men? The Caucasian is 
faced with a stern and inescapable choice: he must either obey con- 
science or kill it. He cannot contain within himself the increasingly 
volatile and explosive conflict in conscience. 

There is only one kind of equality that has any meaning. That is 
equality in action. We hear about equality of opportunity, equality 
of consideration, and other weasel phrases. The moment that equality 
is qualified, it ceases to be equality. How can there be unequal equality? 
equality? 

There are two quite different modes (or moods) of expressing one’s 
belief in equality. One rings false like a cracked bell. The other 
rings full-tongued and resonantly true. The false way to express 
equality is,-in red-faced belligerence to shout, “I’m as good as you 
are!” This is really an effort to hide an inner suspicion that one may 
possibly not be as good as the person addressed. This is not the voice 
of good conscience: it is the defense of a bad conscience. Another 
way to put it is to look anybody in the eye—and I mean anybody— 
and quietly affirm, “You are as good as I.” Such an affirmation expresses 
a high indifference toward race, and stands squarely and unashamedly 
on the fact of the common humanity of us all. 








The Present Status of Race Relations 
in the United States 


FRANK T. WILSON 


Fe teem article does not pretend to be a statistical summation of gains 
and losses in the manifold efforts at improving contacts between 
various groups in the American population. Neither does it attempt to 
provide an itemized account of the sometimes conflicting philosophies by 
which programs of reform and reconciliation are informed. Such state- 
ments as would be convincing and instructive to the careful student of 
human relations in the United States are available in the vast literature 
on this subject contained in conference reports, magazine articles, the 
records of social agencies, legislative enactments, samplings of public 
opinion, and the writings of men and women whose interpretations 
are bringing to focus the sharper aspects of this problem. 

Underlying all specific formulae for the amelioration of the diffi- 
culties that have developed between the races in this country is a basic 
condition of mind and spirit which determines the limits of all “prac- 
tical steps” and which gives direction to the tactics and strategies by 
which responsible citizens endeavor to alter the framework of a struc- 
ture that imposes unaccountable disabilities upon a large portion of 
our citizenry. This mental and spiritual perspective is an outgrowth 
of the beliefs that human beings have entertained regarding their fel- 
lowmen whenever certain external marks of difference have been taken 
as signals for differential treatment. Color has functioned as such a 
signal in American culture, and fulfillment of all other requirements 
for complete incorporation within the total economy of American life 
has not been sufficient to relax the strictures resulting from the forceful 
operation of this one factor. With the reassurances of science concern- 
ing the irrelevance of racial difference as a determinant of fundamental 
capacities, and in spite of the intellectual acceptance of the recon- 
structed views of human nature, the political, economic and social 
behavior of Americans is still governed by the prescientific assumptions 
of inherent qualities of wisdom, virtue and efficiency attaching to ab- 
sence of visible pigmentation. 

This assumption issues into a social philosophy sufficiently powerful 
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to provide a rationale for the iniquities of segregation and discrimina- 
tion throughout the machinery of our common life. Either in justifica- 
tion of limitations upon full participation in all the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of a true democracy, or as a rationalization of our dismal 
failures in this regard, good intentions are foreshortened by considera- 
tions of the fatal consequences of an “open policy” in church or state, 
in education or industry, in broad public affairs, or in intimate personal 
association. 

In the areas of Negro-White contacts the problem is posed most dra- 
matically. Here the cleavage is deep, the barriers are high, and senti- 
ments are strong. The points at which the pattern is transcended are 
few, and the sphere of radical revision of outlook is narrow. Such 
liberation from superstitious preconceptions as may be occurring is 
taking place on the fringes of the body politic and usually at the cost 
of considerable spiritual agony. Some yielding to sanity and decency 
results from the realization of the threats of a common foe. Some modi- 
fications in the pattern of injustice are prompted by the “enlightened 
self-interest” of those who have most at stake in present arrangements. 
Today, in ways somewhat more subtle than twenty-five or fifty years 
ago, men who enjoy power and special advantage still arrogate to 
themselves the prerogative to withhold or confer benefits and rights 
which for all men are inalienable. This may be merely the function 
of power in any human organization, with or without the factor of 
race serving as an effective determinant. Inequalities and proscriptions 
of liberty are rampant even where there are no observable biological 
features by which men can be distinguished easily. Yet in the history 
of American culture this item has proved a great convenience for bigots, 
exploiters and antidemocratic rabble rousers. 

Racial relations in the United States are characterized by all the 
features of tension, distortion, and disorder that are discernible in 
the more inclusive world scene. In our life as a nation are mirrored 
life-sized images of the same ghastly figures of hatred, antagonism, and 
conflict which have disrupted the unity of the nations of the earth 
and plunged mankind into the very depths of destruction. The char- 
acter of the interracial situation in our country deprives America of 
any helpful or definitive message on the problems of post-war adjust- 
ments in the area of colonial policy, intercultural relations and the set- 
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tlement of issues involving all the important ethnic and nationality 
groups around the globe. 

There is a great variety of interpretations of present conditions as 
viewed by members of the two dominant racial groups in the American 
population. Some Negroes and some White people see evidences of sub- 
stantial improvement in the application of the principles of democracy 
in industry, politics, education and such other matters as affect the 
well-being of all American citizens. In these general gains it is claimed 
that the status of the Negro has been altered favorably and his stake 
in the fundamentals of American life measurably increased. Others, 
viewing the same facts, reach different conclusions. They contend 
that a world crisis has made it necessary for Negroes to be integrated 
into many spheres of activity where his presence and his participation 
will be coterminus with the crisis itself. So long as manpower require- 
ments and gestures toward some semblance of national unity persist, 
then the Negro will benefit temporarily by the extension of opportuni- 
ties which will be steadily withdrawn when the present “madness of 
civilization” has abated. 

Again, there are those who have confidence that the days in which 
we are now living will result in a new world order freed from oppres- 
sion and reclaimed from the clutches of powerful forces that have 
enslaved and exploited large sections of the human race. In this new 
world, so the argument goes, freedom and democracy and elemental 
decency will obtain. Within this total framework all the debts of in- 
justice will be repaid by extending to the previously disinherited peoples 
of the earth the privilege of planning their own futures and working for 
their welfare and advancement as responsible and respected members 
of a cooperative society of free men. There is some faith that such an 
outcome will result inevitably from the economic, political, and social 
rearrangements that will be hammered out in the processes of “winning 
the peace’”—granted complete military victory for the United Nations. 
In this kind of expectation there is a disturbing element of optimism 
which leaves out of account some of the basic facts regarding the 
stubbornness or recalcitrance of human nature, especially when it is 
supported by effectual economic and military power. It is most likely 
that the nation, or group of nations, powerful enough to win decisive 
and complete military victory will be neither sufficiently sane nor suf- 
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ficiently sober to deal decently with “troublesome” minorities within 
their own populations. With the history of the American interracial 
situation being so spotted with unsavory and disappointing phases, there 
seems no real basis for anticipating any consummation which would 
contradict or go beyond the logic of our national history. Expediency 
and opportunism are closely linked and sometimes successful in quick 
and hopeful reactions to superficial difficulties, but temporary modifi- 
cations in a long existing pattern of life should not be mistaken for 
evidence of a thoroughgoing change of heart. Nor should these half- 
way measures be mistaken for the emergence of a new social philosophy 
or a really transformed social pattern. 

Interracial relations in the United States in 1945 reflect the same 
assumptions of inferiority and superiority, subordination and domina- 
tion, denied privilege and “divine right” that have infected the Ameri- 
can mind during the entire period of the coexistence of Negroes and 
Whites in American life. The outer framework of relationships may be 
altered from time to time, external behavior may fluctuate within 
a carefully restricted range of gestures, but the deeply flowing current 
of intention moves almost unerringly in familiar traditional channels. 
Faint expressions of real generosity and greatness of spirit are too 


often foreshortened by the old mandate—“thus far and no farther.” 


SEGREGATION VS. INTEGRATION—THE ACTUAL VS. THE IDEAL 


An examination of the current situation must be based upon the ideal 
of complete and unqualified integration of Negro Americans into every 
aspect of American culture without discrimination or segregation based 
on race. Such a frame of reference would admit of no halfway measures 
and no conciliatory accommodations to the whims or expectations of 
the defenders of special privilege. Wherever compromise is indicated 
it must be restricted to the details of strategy and tactics and can never 
be allowed to adulterate our conception of desirable goals and objec- 
tives. The tendency to come to terms with the difficulties in a practical 
historic situation tempts the “negotiators” not only to settle great hu- 
man problems by the formula of least common denominators and to 
work cooperatively only in “areas of agreement,” but also tempts 
them to reduce the demands which human existence imposes upon the 
structures and mechanisms of society, when actually the structures are 
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called into being by the demands for the fullest development of all 
persons within the total population. This general thesis is contained 
in two popularly recognized axioms regarding the value and inviolabil- 
ity of every individual human being. The first of these asserts the 
inherent worth and sacredness of every person. The second affirms, 
by implication at least, that no man nor any collection of men con- 
fers essential dignity and worthfulness upon any other man or any other 
race. To be human is to be endowed with undeniable claims upon the 
fullest advantages and richest resources that the physical universe 
and the institutions of society can provide. 

All the machinery of the nation has justification insofar as it sub- 
serves the fullest needs and interests of every segment of the body 
politic. Measured by all the significant criteria of maximum service- 
ability to the entire citizenry it becomes increasingly obvious that much 
of the institutional framework of American civilization provides few 
means of wholesome development and no adequate medium for satis- 
factory expression on the part of the largest single minority in Ameri- 
can life. The acute character of this condition is expressed vividly 
in the “call” to the “We are Americans too” Conference held in Chicago, 
June 30-July 4, 1943. These words, appearing over the names of an 
impressive list of signatories, are loaded with judgment and challenge 
—‘“For sixty-eight years the Negro has struggled for his full share in 
this democracy. He has made use of every parliamentary device to 
make known his grievances and demand redress. He has asked full- 
fledged citizenship with all the rights, privileges and responsibilities 
pertaining thereto. Alas, he has enjoyed second-class citizenship with 
a Black Cabinet between him and his government. For economic equal- 
ity he has been given charity grants; for political equality he has been 
given jim-crow and lynching; for religious equality he has been given 
good will and a white God. Now we are engaged in a great world revolu- 
tion testing whether this nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated to double standards of citizenship and justice can long en- 
dure. The pulse beat of the nation is being quickened by this volcano 
that disturbs men’s souls.”” Wherever efforts are made to function as 
“first class” citizens Negroes are reminded of the reality of the fore- 
going indictments. These charges may not be confirmed by the testimony 
of a considerable number of individual Negroes, but the total effect of 
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proscriptions, rejections, and limitations upon rights and opportunities 
for the masses gives support to the essential correctness of this ap- 
praisal. 

At certain points there is an “easing up” on the sharper and more 
overt features of limited and “particularized” citizenship. Noteworthy 
achievements in changing the employment policies of certain industrial- 
ists, gains in the fight for the equalization of teachers’ salaries, increas- 
ing sentiment in support of anti-poll-tax legislation, the aroused public 
conscience in even a few places regarding health and hospitalization 
needs of Negroes, the insistent urgings of articulate minorities calling 
for the abolition of slums and the provision of decent housing facilities 
for low-income groups may all be considered promising signs in the 
present welter of confused social philosophies and contradictory social 
practices. Even in these spheres of relatively encouraging performance 
the concept of complete and unrestricted participation in all the benefits 
and obligations of American life has not yet been accepted as the prin- 
ciple upon which efforts at adjustment are based. The need for unity 
—fundamental, thoroughgoing, real—sounds from every housetop 
throughout the land at the very time when the spirit of separatism is 
dulling the social vision and stifling the moral vigor of the liberal fringe 
in this country. Meanwhile, there is a stiffening of the resistence of 
those who have profited from the caste-like structure of our society. 

Platforms of political parties (even if they were intended to be 
carried out), Supreme Court rulings on educational inequalities and 
the White primaries, the splendid achievements of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee and other such encouraging developments 
make plodding gains against the stubborn impediments of entrenched 
privilege and public inertia. Even the occasional pronouncements of 
religious bodies in the interest of human brotherhood are less effectual 
as guides to courageous action than as conscience-salving relics of 
heroic verbalism. 


THE OLp SPIRIT IN NEW Form 


In the South the now famous Durham Conference on Race Rela- 
tions composed of leading Negro educators, editors, and professional 
men of the southern states has issued “a new charter of race rela- 
tions in the South,” and the later gatherings in Atlanta and Rich- 
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mond gave substantial confirmation to the document. The tone of the 
document as reflected by excerpts in the press reveals, once more, hope 
of exhausting all the possibilities for advancement and increased citi- 
zenship that can be squeezed out of a system of life that operates 
within the boundaries of very specific controls. The declarations on 
political and civil rights, agriculture, education, social welfare and 
health are so far-reaching that the implementation of these proposals 
would require drastic alterations in the entire pattern of life in the 
South. Although these “men of quiet ability and of a natural conserva- 
tism” framed the new charter in terms of present needs and with an 
eye to the long future, yet in the interest of realism and “practical wis- 
dom” the continuing fact of segregation could not be escaped. Plans 
were projected against the background of this persistent phenomenon. 
Every step envisaged and every gain contemplated was bedeviled by 
the gaunt spectre of caste. 

The wistfulness that possessed the minds and spirits of the authors 
of the ““New Charter” is suggested in the following words designed— 
one may suppose—to quicken the conscience of the dominant class and 
to arouse the weak or apathetic victims of tyranny and subjugation. Let 
the words tell their own story—“In our Articles of Cooperation we 
are seeking for a common denominator of constructive actions for 
Negroes and this group of Whites who are doing many things we want 
done, and cannot do ourselves. In other words, we are proposing to draft 
a New Charter of Race Relations in the South. The Old Charter is 
paternalistic and traditional; we want a New Charter that is fra- 
ternalistic and scientific; for the old Charter is not compatible with 
the dignity and self-respect of the South. It ever leaves the South 
morally on the defensive! The Negro has paid the full price of citizen- 
ship in the South and the Nation, and the Negro wants to enjoy the 
full exercise of this citizenship, no more and no less.” Herein is voiced 
yearning and determination. Beneath the words and between the lines 
one detects the utterances of judgment, prophecy, gratitude, and plead- 
ing. Persons of an acutely imaginative bent might discern a clearcut 
declaration of purpose, recommendations for a positive plan of action, 
a forthright engagement of the powers of reaction. 

The approach of the Durham Group recognized the importance of 
collective and cooperative action. The conditions under which the con- 
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ference assembled (“unfettered and unintimidated”—‘“no secret com- 
mitments, no secret understandings, no dotted lines, no secret financial 
underwritings”) should be somewhat heartening to those who insist 
upon moral integrity and spiritual freedom as necessary qualities within 
persons and groups in their struggle for economic, political, and social 
justice. There is a kind of progress that can be made within a system 
whose very foundation is faulty. Sooner or later, however, the under- 
girding of the structure collapses due to the corroding effects of internal 
decay, or perhaps as a result of the pressures exerted by surrounding 
historical developments. One of the most painful dilemmas which is 
encountered by everyone who is honestly and seriously dedicated to 
the improvement of human relations is the alternative of working for 
and accepting a partial solution of an intricate human problem as the 
highest possible compromise or maintaining the “all or nothing”’ posi- 
tion and refusing any cooperation with any arrangement short of the 
ideal. Probably, it is the keenly sensitive souls who are tormented by 
this “thorn in the flesh.” Doubtless the hard-bitten political realist 
would advise the utilization of any “honorable” device that offers a 
chance of moving in the direction of the ultimate objective. In such 
circumstances the impossibility of achieving the “absolute” is resolved 
by an appeal to “proximate goals.” 

The New Charter of Race Relations was drafted by persons who 
acknowledged the national and worldwide extent of the issues with 
which they were dealing. The expressed intention not to be “seces- 
sionist” nor “isolationist” is calculated to reassure anyone who may 
have serious misgivings regarding the rabid regionalism which holds at 
bay any “outsiders,” White or Negro, whose interference would com- 
plicate and endanger amicable negotiations between men who claim 
to understand, trust, and respect each other. Down through the years 
since the Civil War the various formulae that have governed the con- 
tacts and associations between Negroes and Whites throughout this 
country have had special sectional or regional coloring. The amount 
of actual citizenship and the extent of responsible participation in the 
total social process were and are conditioned by geographical location 
and proportional representation in the total population. 

Whether the status of subordination is fixed by laws or maintained 
by the powerful influence of public sentiment has made some difference 
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in opportunities for seeking redress and in furnishing a legal basis for 
the protection of civil rights. Yet the spirit and temper that still per- 
vade all sections of America do not permit any considerable relaxation 
of the “old order’ at vitally crucial points. Along many fronts there 
is noticeable activity. In limited sectors the enemies of democracy at 
home are under withering fire. The issues are more and more clearly 
drawn. But any prediction of decisive victory for those who would 
establish humanity above race is premature. 

The increased self-respect and initiative of Negroes is too often 
condemned as arrogance or insolence. As members of this minority 
become more acceptable personally to members of the dominant groups 
the injunction against “intermingling” is likely to be invoked by de- 
fenders of “racial integrity.” At the very time when lasting founda- 
tions of broad and inclusive solidarity are waiting to be built there is 
a deepening of fear and suspicion within the leadership and rank and 
file of both groups. 

INCHING ALONG 


The tension points in race relations are recognized by a larger per- 
centage of the American public than at any period in our national 
history. Educators are concerned about demands for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities; labor leaders see the connection between the 
consequences of oppression based on race and exploitation based upon 
the defenselessness of unorganized workers; social workers under- 
stand the effects of slums, inadequate housing, and unsanitary living 
conditions upon health, morality, and public safety; physicians, minis- 
ters, and lawyers admit the devastating effects of fear and insecurity 
produced by insufficient family incomes and frustrations encountered 
by many Americans who seek those goods and services so necessary for 
decent living. There is widespread awareness of the problem. 

Some things are happening which point toward larger possibili- 
ties. Great church bodies have organized departments of social educa- 
tion and action with special emphasis upon Negro-White relations in 
all the communities of America; “Brotherhood Weeks” flourish in most 
of the larger urban centers from coast to coast during the month of 
February; an Executive Order and a Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee gave impetus to the integration of Negroes into the war indus- 
tries; there are occasional appointments of Negroes to significant public 
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offices; city councils, state legislatures and the national House of 
Representatives are no longer dismayed by the appearance of a duly 
elected bona fide Negro who presumes to take his seat among his peers 
without timidity or apology; political literacy is on the increase and 
political power develops with the abandonment of naive sentimentality 
and the acceptance of adult responsibilities for the preservation and 
extension of democratic principles and methods in the daily affairs of 
all the people; new doors are being opened in the professions, in 
scientific fields and in governmental circles; the press, the radio, and 
the public platform are giving wide publicity to one or another aspect 
of race relations in the interest of public morale and national unity 
during the emergency; the world of sports accords appropriate acclaim 
to the successful performances of Negro athletes in open competition; 
the Negro artist enriches the life of America and helps to keep alive 
the creative and inventive impulses of the nation. So goes the more 
healthful part of the story. These are more than “straws in the wind”; 
they are energy and life-blood and sacrifice and daring. Such things we 
should have done and allowed to be done as one great people linked 
in a common bond of ideals, aspirations, and purposes. Any faithful 
reporter on the total scene could not pretend to offer the foregoing 
citations as conveying the whole truth. Forward movement has been 
matched by regressions, hard-won gains have been cancelled by severe 
losses and shocking disappointments. There are still grounds for work- 
ing to abolish “the war’s greatest scandal—Jim Crow in Uniform.” 
Civil liberties continue to be denied, justice is outraged, and basic in- 
equalities in the distribution of opportunities and responsibilities prevent 
the realization of the full fruits of American democracy by one-tenth 
of its citizens. 

In commenting upon the opposing tendencies in racial relations one 
careful observer has drawn the analogy between the present mood of 
proponents of White supremacy and the fury of slaveholders in the past 
century who became more desperate and unconscionable in their de- 
fense of slavery as the power and influence of the abolition movement 
grew. Today both Negroes and Whites are taking sides, convictions are 
deepening, there are few neutrals. More than one important person 
North or South believes and states that “if there is a National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People there should be also 
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a National Society for the Promotion of White Supremacy.” Many 
men and women with sound social intelligence and profound respect 
for truth, freedom and democracy know that a nation has far less 
chance of enduring half slave and half free in the twentieth than in 
the nineteenth century. 

No consultation about a new charter of race relations can be isola- 
tionist. Those of us who are called upon to work out our common des- 
tiny in America and through American institutions must be aware con- 
stantly that millions of interested witnesses surround us. The answers 
that we give to our most delicate social questions will not go unheard by 
nearly a billion expectant observers on other continents. If our demon- 
stration in adjusting these disparities and inequities continues to fall so 
far short of ordinary standards of mutual respect and genuine fraternity, 
by that token America will announce to the world her incompetence to 
provide leadership into the “Century of the Common Man.” Obviously, 
the road from the actual to the ideal is strewn with obstructions. First 
steps must be taken; unequal progress will be made on different fronts. 
Possibly this is inevitable. Yet one has the strong suspicion that sheer 
inertia and comfortable accommodation to the old and respected ways 
constitute the major obstructions in the path toward effectual solidarity 
between every cultural and racial strain in our population in our united 
pursuit of a worthwhile American dream. 

The present status of race relations may conform to the necessities 
of the present moment in the history of this nation; at any rate, our 
present circumstances are consistent with the course that has been 
followed in earlier decades. All the wise strategies of the past have 
produced some increment of good. The “talented tenth” proved the 
case and won signal victories in the professions and public affairs; the 
advocates of a strong intraracial economy demonstrated the importance 
of strengthening the Negro’s position by establishing the foundations 
of his security and self-respect within racially controlled institutions; 
reformists taught an important lesson regarding the use of protest and 
direct action in seeking worthwhile gains; integrationists attempt to 
see the problem in its widest context and would use all the channels of 
collaboration and direct cooperative action that might be helpful in 
creating a single standard of citizenship and in winning the right to 
share as equals in all the socially useful work in our homeland and 
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throughout the world. The motives and methods of many advocates of 
good will and practical helpfulness have been informed by the implica- 
tions of the Christian Imperative. The essence of the Imperative has 
not yet captured the imaginations nor dominated the wills of those 
to whom are entrusted the destinies of the two numerically dominant 
racial groups in America. Today this may be a matter of tactics, strate- 
gies, and contests of power; within a decade it may resolve itself into 
the more staggering problem of human existence and the preservation 
of civilization. 

The Christian Imperative provides no compromise in our dealings 
with each other as Sons of God. A society that is organized and operated 
on the principle of dominance and submission, superior and inferior, 
citizen and half-caste stands under the judgment of a righteous Father 
who wills fullness of life for all his children. Our nation faces a terrible 
choice—either to repent and change this ungodly pattern of human 
relations to the great embarrassment and inconvenience of many of 
its members, or to stand condemned before God and in the sight of 
man for the glaring discrepancies between profession and practice. 





Obligations of Negro Christians in Relation 
to an Interracial Program 


BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


W* ASSUME that this subject has been suggested because we hear 
so much about the obligations of White Christians in relation to 
an interracial program and so little about the obligations of Negro 
Christians. We take it for granted that all of us understand that there 
are obligations on both sides. We take it for granted further that since 
the Negro-White relation is the most acute racial problem in our Ameri- { 
can economy, it is expected that we deal almost wholly with the re- | 
sponsibility of Negro Christians in relation to an interracial program . 
that involves Whites. If we are correct in these assumptions, we shall 
now attempt to set forth what seems to us to be some of the obligations 
of Negro Christians in relation to an interracial program. j 





INTEGRITY 


The first obligation of Negro Christians in any interracial program, 
whether it involves Gentiles, Jews, or Orientals, is for Negroes to be 
honest and tell the truth. Slavery and the hardships that confronted the | 
Negro during the days of reconstruction made him for the most part 
a hypocrite and a liar when dealing with White people. He developed 
a technique of survival which made him smile when he wanted to 
fight; a technique of flattery which enabled him to get what he wanted; 
and a technique of saying what he knew the White man wanted him to 
say which enabled him to get along in a hostile environment. Slavery and 
the conditions under which Negroes have had to live in this country 
since emancipation have been exceptionally hard on the Negro’s in- 
tegrity. 

The fundamental danger therefore confronting all minority Christians 
in race relations, especially Negro Christian leadership, is that the 
desire to please and the desire to be acceptable to the majority and well 
spoken of by them will be so strong that Negro Christian leaders will 
be inclined to do and say what they think may prove most acceptable 
to the White majority. This is understandable. It takes considerable 
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courage, more than most people possess, for a subordinate race to 
speak honestly on questions that it knows to be contrary to the wishes 
of the race that holds the point of vantage. And those in power do not 
always make it easy nor comfortable for the weak man to express an 
honest opinion however logical or right it may be. We are not talking 
wholly in theoretical terms. We know from experience that what some 
Negro Christians say when speaking on the question of race among 
themselves is not wholly what they say when speaking across race lines. 
Especially is the Negro Christian likely to be evasive when the subject 
involves complete equality of the races and that much feared phrase 
“social equality.” Let it be understood that this is not a trait charac- 
teristic of the Negro. It is a human trait and parallel situations can be 
found in history. 

If the Negro Christian honestly believed that being hypocritical or 
evasive were the way to advance the cause of the race, it would still 
be unfortunate; but this writer fears that in all too many cases the 
selfish motive dominates and we are concerned with advancing ourselves 
to positions of confidence and power. If this is the case it is most 
deplorable. 

We plead that Negro Christians be wholly honest in this area, be- 
cause we believe that truth is better than lying, that integrity is better 
than hypocrisy, and that genuine progress in race relations can be made 
only when all parties concerned are honest. If this is not true, then we 
must admit that injustice is better than justice, lying better than truth, 
and hypocrisy better than honesty. Whether there was a time when 
this method was useful and necessary, it is not for us to debate here. 
We do contend that if that time ever existed, it has passed now and new 
techniques of honesty are pressing themselves upon us and no Christian 
can evade the obligation to be honest. 

Then too, White Christians of integrity are beginning more and more 
to look with suspicion upon the Negro leader who seeks by hypocritical 
means to establish himself in their good graces. By and large, they seek 
today the Negro leader who will give them a true interpretation of 
what the Negro thinks. It is becoming therefore less and less profitable 
for the Negro leader who goes out primarily to tell White Christians 
what he thinks they want to hear. If the Christian leader cannot be 
honest at this point, the leadership of Negro thought will pass to other 
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hands. A critical Negro public is demanding that Negro Christian lead- 
ership be straightforward and honest. 

Let us note another area in which the lack of sincerity crops out. 
If the White race believes that it is superior to the Negro race, it must 
be said in all candor that Negroes have helped to perpetuate the belief 
and through the decades many Negroes have acted in ways contrary to 
their convictions. Even in 1945 there are churches, owned and operated 
by Negroes, in which Negroes segregate themselves, and thus help to 
perpetuate a system that they know to be both un-Christian and un- 
democratic. In most cases, Negroes admit that they do not believe in 
this system but they want to court the favor of those in positions 
of influence and power. It is Negroes like these that White people quote 
when they say that Negroes want to be segregated and Jim Crowed. 
A lack of honesty at this point retards the growth of Christian inter- 
racialism. 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE NEGRO CHRISTIAN 


We want to place second in this article the self-righteousness of 
many Negro Christians. The Bible is right when it implies and states 
specifically that one of the cardinal sins of mankind is self righteous- 
ness. When we listen to Negroes criticize the shortcomings of White 
Christians, we are inclined to believe that Negroes are the very essence 
of righteousness. Negroes are not necessarily virtuous because they are 
suppressed and other racial groups are not necessarily depraved or 
lacking in virtue because they occupy the vantage point. He who criti- 
cizes others should earn the right to do so by purging his own soul of 
the sins that he condemns in others. Mahatma Gandhi is eminently 
correct when he insists that the Hindu must get rid of untouchability 
and make the relationship between the various castes of India just and 
humane if they are to be increasingly justified in their insistence that 
England cease oppressing them and give them complete autonomy. It is 
to be greatly feared that all too many Negro Christians assume the 
role of self-righteousness when the question of race is involved. 

At least three things should be taken under consideration by the 
Negro Christian: 

1. As far as we know, no one race has a monopoly on virtue and no 
one race has a monopoly on those things that are evil. We are poten- 
tially no worse and potentially no better than other races. 
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2. That if we develop the spirit of hate and revenge and wish for the 
time to come when the scales are turned so that we can inflict the blow 
upon the white people, we are as potentially evil as they who supress 
and exploit us. In which case, God will not sustain us any more than 
He is going to sustain the dominant race in what it is doing to the weak 
peoples of the earth. Regardless of who the oppressors are or regardless 
of who the oppressors may be, the day of retribution is always inevi- 
table. 

3. That frequently we take out upon ourselves what we would like 
to take out upon the members of the dominant group. And that means 
that it all too frequently happens that Negroes are just as brutal and 
cruel to each other as the members of the dominant group are to Ne- 
groes. This is to be explained in part by the psychological fact that 
pent up emotions and hurts must have their outlets. Negroes who are 
afraid to take out their revenge on members of the ruling race for the 
discriminations and wrongs inflicted by that race upon them often find 
themselves doing to each other what White people do to them. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood in this connection. We are not 
saying that Negro Christians are to take a complacent attitude toward 
the wickedness in society because they are parts of that wickedness. 
We are saying that Negro Christians seldom allow an opportunity to 
pass by without pointing out the un-Christian character of White 
Christians. Although we are convinced that there is much to criticize 
in White Christians, we insist that the Negro Christian’s case would be 
stronger and much more effective if he recognized the shortcomings 
in himself and if he were as critical of his own non-Christian behavior 
as he is of that of the White Christian. A recognition of these facts 
would not only save the Negro Christian from the sin of self righteous- 
ness but it would drive him to the point of repentance; and when he 
criticized White Christians, he would do so with cleaner hands. In other 
words, he should earn the right to criticize. 

Just as Negroes are obligated to practice democracy in those areas 
where they have the last word—in their schools, in their homes, and in 
their churches—if they are to condemn America for undemocratic 
practices, likewise, the Negro Christian is obligated to exercise Christian 
virtues in his interracial endeavors. The fact that these are denied 
him by the members of the dominant majority does not justify him in 
denying them to others in those areas where he has complete control. 
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If the Negro Christian can take the attitude described above, he 
would be able to do two things that are much needed in many of our 
interracial programs. He would be able to face the problems involved 
with saner objectivity. Minority groups are sensitive. They are sensi- 
tive because society has made them so by the jeers, the sneers, and 
discriminations that the members of minority groups meet on every 
hand. These experiences sometimes make Negroes and other minority 
people supersensitive when there is no need to be sensitive. They feel 
that they have been objects of discrimination when no slight or dis- 
crimination was meant. But even when discrimination is deliberate, as 
it frequently is, it is usually dealt with more effectively when we can 
approach the problem objectively and with considered judgment. 

In the second place, the attitude just described would enable the 
Negro Christian to be more discriminating when dealing face to face 
with problems of race. It often happens that we feel the urge to “get 
White people told,” give them a tongue lashing, or point out to them 
how mean and unjust they are. We do not doubt that there are times 
when this needs to be done and we do not doubt that too many White 
people are mean and unjust just as there are too many Negroes who 
are mean and unjust. This should never be done, however, in a vindic- 
tive spirit or for the mere sake of getting revenge. Criticisms are likely 
to be more effective and better received when those who give them 
accept the fact that they themselves are not perfect and that they are 
part and parcel of the evil they condemn. 

A delicate balance must be maintained here. We can recognize the 
common frailty of man to such an extent that we may lose our sensi- 
tiveness to the wrongs and injustices that are inherent in our natures 
and in our society. If this should occur, it would be most unfortunate. 
The objective, sensible position to take would be to oppose in our own 
behavior and practices that which is un-Christian or undemocratic just 
as we oppose it when found in Gentiles, Jews, or Orientals. 


THE NEGRO CHRISTIAN AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


The temptation confronting all minority racial groups is that each 
will think of the other minority in ways characteristic of the dominant 
ruling majority and will treat other racial minorities just as the dom- 
inant group treats them. Negroes are likely to take over the Gentile 
prejudice against the Jews and the Jews are tempted and sometimes 
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do discriminate against Negroes just as White Gentiles do. Likewise 
Negroes may be found guilty of prejudice against Japanese Americans, 
Mexicans, and Chinese just as these are sometimes found to be preju- 
diced against Negroes and afraid of association with them. 

More than once I have heard intelligent Negroes generalize about 
Jews just as I have heard Negroes and White people generalize about 
each other. I have heard Negroes say prejudicial things about Jews, 
the same kinds of things I have heard Gentiles say about Jews in my 
travel in Europe and around the world. But Jews cannot be catalogued 
any more than Negroes and Gentiles can be catalogued. Such expres- 
sions as “Jews are dishonest” and “Jews will do anything for the dol- 
lar” are just as erroneous and un-Christian and show just as much 
distortion and prejudice when voiced by Negroes as when uttered by 
Gentiles. Anti-Semitism is a deadly disease and the Negro Christian 
should take no part in it. 

The Jew is no better and no worse than the rest of God’s children. 
A few years ago I experienced prejudice in a Jewish store, one of the 
outstanding stores in the Nation’s capital. The store refused me a credit 
account because I was a Negro although the credit bureau had estab- 
lished the fact that my credit was one hundred per cent good. Another 
Jewish firm in the Nation’s capital bowed to White Gentile prejudice 
by establishing segregation in its rest rooms. But how unscientific and 
how un-Christian it would be to judge all Jews on the basis of such 
incidents. Over against these expressions of Jewish weakness, one must 
see Brandeis, one of the ablest and fairest Americans ever to sit on the 
bench; Rosenwald, one of the most generous of philanthropists, and 
an outstanding friend of Negroes; and as a historical reminder one 
must not forget that the man we call Jesus was a Jew. If Negro Chris- 
tians fight against the discrimination and prejudices which they ex- 
perience day by day, they should see to it that they do not display the 
same prejudice and discrimination in their attitude toward and in their 
contact with Jews, Chinese, Mexicans, West Indians, Japanese, Indians, 
and other minority peoples. 


A SANE AND CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF LIBERALS 


The third point in this discussion, “A Sane and Critical Appraisal of 
Liberals,” might have been placed under integrity; but we feel that 
there is sufficient difference in content and emphasis to justify placing 
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this point in a separate category. We believe that most Negroes who 
are guilty of what follows are really honest and sincere although mis- 
taken. 

We believe that the number in the White race who honestly believe 
in words and in deeds, in the equality of the Negro, is not large, if 
equality means that Negroes are to be judged wholly on the basis of 
character, opportunity, and ability and that they are to have exactly 
the same chance to get on in the world as White people. If this is true, 
there are degrees of liberalism. One person may be just one step ahead 
of the conservative or the traditionalist in his belief about Negroes. 
Another person may be two steps ahead. Still another may be miles in 
advance of the ultra-conservative or reactionary. Here the Negro needs 
to be exceptionally discriminating. It too often happens that a member 
of another race who is barely two steps ahead of his contemporaries in 
his conception of racial justice is hailed as an outstanding liberal and 
a great friend of the Negro. Evidently we all have seen Negroes (and 
we ourselves may be guilty) rush too fast a member of another race 
because he said something in public that sounded right or put something 
in print that made good reading. Such a person should be commended 
for his little courage and definitely appreciated; but he must not be 
led to believe that he has made the grade when he has barely gotten 
his feet wet in the area of practicing and living high religion. There are 
at least three dangers here: 

1. We frequently frighten the man who is just beginning to be lib- 
eral. If we frighten him by playing him up as a great friend of the 
Negro, he may return to his conservatism and never venture again. 

2. He may be fooled by our acclaim and come to believe he is further 
along than he is. If this should obtain, there will be disillusionment 
further down the line and growth will be retarded. Then too, we should 
accept it as a matter of course that a man is supposed to say and to 
do the right thing and that he should not expect to receive special 
reward or praise because he does that which the Christian religion 
demands. Why make unnecessary noise when a man does that which 
is decent? We have seen many persons elevated way beyond their 
achievement because we have not been discriminating at this point. 

3. When we become too gullible and give too much credit to a mem- 
ber of another race because he seems liberal, then discover that we have 
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overrated him and that he is not what we took him to be, there is 
danger of our losing faith and confidence in White people. Then we fall 
into the common error of saying, “No White person can be trusted to 
ring true.” The fault here is not in the other fellow but in ourselves 
because we were not realistic in our appraisal. 


A CHURCH FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


If the church is to remain true to its real mission, there must be 
tension between it and the world. When there is no tension between the 
church and the world, the church loses its effectiveness and is domi- 
nated either by the state or society. 

In the area of race relations today, the church is exceptionally weak 
in most sections of America. It is weak partly because it all too fre- 
quently denies fellowship across racial lines. Most of our churches are 
not churches of God but churches of men, of custom, of tradition, and 
of the mores. Until the members and clergy of the church of God are 
able to set themselves over against the state, against tradition, against 
custom, against the mores and say by words and deeds that when a 
member of any racial group crosses the threshold of this house, he is 
no longer in the custody of men but in the custody of God, and that 
in God’s house the state or society has no voice and no jurisdiction, 
it will be weak and impotent; it will have no right to speak to the 
secular order about its behavior. Freedom of worship, if it means any- 
thing at all, means freedom to worship God across racial lines and 
freedom for a man or woman to join the church of his or her choice 
irrespective of race. Separate churches for the people may not be un- 
Christian but segregated churches are unchristian. Although the Negro 
Christian has gone much further in this regard than the White Christian, 
as will be immediately shown, he must go still further. 

A little more than a decade ago Nicholson and I made a study of 
Negro churches in sixteen centers in the United States. We discovered 
that White persons are free to worship in Negro churches without em- 
barrassment and without segregation. This is true in the North and 
it is true in the South. We said in that connection: 

The democratic fellowship that exists within the race transcends racial bar- 


riers in the Church. The Negro church generally preaches love and tolerance 
toward all races and abides by these ideals in its practice. Members of other 
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racial groups are welcomed in Negro churches. Other races experience no re- 
buffs, no discrimination. Chinese, Japanese, and white people are never 
deliberately given the back seats in Negro churches. They are never ushered 
to the gallery for worship. They are never refused admission to Negro 
churches. If there is any discrimination, it is usually to the advantage of 
the members of other racial groups. Precaution is taken in Negro churches 
to see that white visitors are given, not gallery seats, but often the very 
best seats in the house. The members of Negro churches occupying front 
seats frequently give their seats to visitors of other races. They give the 
stranger and the chance guest of different color, not the worst, but the 


best.? 


Although this is a fine gesture on the part of the Negro Christian, 
we are convinced that Negro Christians are obligated to go further in 
this direction. Negro Christians, North and South, should take the 
initiative and make it clear that their churches are open to all people— 
Gentiles, Jews, Chinese, Mexicans, Hindu and Japanese. These people 
should be encouraged to worship with us and invited to become mem- 
bers of our churches. The initiative should come from the Negro 
Christian because he is freer to do it and because one of the signs of a 
good Christian is that he will take the initiative to restore a broken 
fellowship. The Negro Christian must never retaliate by denying 
fellowship across racial lines in his own church. 

The Negro Christian is obligated to continue to extend the hand of 
fellowship across racial lines not only in the church but in his home 
and in his school. The Negro Christian is obligated never to shut the 
door of fellowship in the face of the members of any racial group. On 
this point, we cannot be too emphatic. Likewise the Negro pulpit should 
be kept open to members of all racial groups even when their pulpits 
are not open to Negroes. 


INITIATIVE IN THE RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATION OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


We hear over and over again that we must leave politics, economics, 
and all social questions to the experts: politics to politicians, questions 
of economics to the economists, and social questions to experts in 
sociology. The ministers’ duty is to preach the “Word.” About all other 
things he is too ignorant to speak. Although ministers for the most part 


1Benjamin E. Mays and Joseph W. Nicholson, The Negro’s Church. New York: 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1933, pp. 288, 289. 
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are not experts in the areas stipulated above, the ministers must not 
take too seriously the expertness of the economists, the politicians, the 
social scientists, and the statesmen. Amateurs could do no worse with 
the world than the experts have done. Often God hides things from the 
wise and the prudent and reveals them to babes. There is a religious 
interpretation of history and the experts are qualified neither by train- 
ing nor by religious experience to give the religious interpretation of 
history. The ministry must continue to point out that this is a moral 
and ethical universe and that there is a moral and ethical vein running 
through all social, economic, and political questions and where there 
is a violation of that which is moral and ethical, the judgment of God 
appears. It appears in terms of the consequences that result from sin 
and the only way to avoid such consequences is to repent and conform 
to the will of God. No amount of patriotism, no over anxiety to win the 
war, no program of expediency can exonerate the ministry from its 
obligation to God in these areas. The minister may not have the last 
word on how to avert war, but there must be no doubt in his mind that 
war is sin and that it is against God. He may not know what labor 
should be paid, but he must know that each individual that works is 
entitled to enough to buy adequate clothes and food, to live in a decent 
home, to educate his children, to lay aside something for the rainy day, 
and to have time for leisure. The minister may not know how to abolish 
discrimination and wrong, but he must never have any doubt in his 
mind that all discrimination based on color or race is un-Christian and 
undemocratic. A prophetic ministry of this kind is the inescapable 
responsibility of the Negro and White ministry now and in the post- 
war world. 

You have a right to ask the question why should the Negro minister 
or the Negro Christian assume leadership in this area? The Negro 
Christian ministry should assume leadership in this area because the 
Negro ministry is potentially a freer ministry than that of the Whites 
as pointed out in the Negro’s Church: 

It is hardly possible for the most privileged to be as sensitive to the injus- 
tices, the restrictions and the limitations imposed upon the weak as it is for 
the weak themselves; or for him to feel these wrongs with the same degree 
of intensity as they are felt by the underprivileged. They who sit in the 


seat of the mighty, or those who are racially identified with the ruling class, 
are more likely to feel that they have too much to lose if they begin to 
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champion too ardently the cause of the man fartherest down. . . . They 
fear economic insecurity and social ostracism, which may come to them if 
they identify themselves too openly with the oppressed group. 

Perhaps the white minister was correct when he said in an interracial 
seminar that if he were to take an open and vigorous stand in opposing 
economic and interracial evils the Negroes would have to give him a pastoral 
charge. . . . On the other hand, the suffering man feels the sting more keenly 
and is more likely to complain. . . . It is not an accident that possibly the 
most outstanding prophets of religion such as Jesus, Moses, Micah, Jeremiah, 
Hosea, Amos, and Ezekiel were members of an under-privileged race.” 


We are conscious of the fact that to be able to do what is stipulated 
above, we need not only an exceptionally able Negro ministry but men 
exceptionally devoted to high purposes, to humanity, and to God. But 
the challenge to the Negro ministry is inescapable. 


FREE OF HATE 


We have more or less taken it for granted that it is the obligation 
of every Negro Christian to remain free of hate. We should remain 
free of hate not as a policy of expediency; not because we are out- 
numbered ten to one; not because we are economically poor; and not 
because power resides in the hands of others. If these were the reasons 
they may emanate from fear and if fear is the motive, it might be 
better to be a Jewish zealot, without fear, and fight it out to the death. 
There are few things in the world worse than fear. The reason for 
remaining free of hate should cut much deeper. It should be born out 
of a seasoned conviction on the part of Negro Christians that the only 
way of life worth preserving is one constructed on love and good will 
rather than hate. And when the Negro Christian lives this way of life, 
pleads for it, and works for it, he lives, pleads, and works not for him- 
self alone but for humanity and God. 


* Ibid., p. 290. 
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The Unfinished Interracial Task 
of the Churches 


GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


Sune forth the moral and spiritual values in human relations and 
fostering the social action to apply those values to specific persons 
and definite situations are two major functions of the churches. 

Three questions are involved: 1) What is the nature of the prob- 
lems? 2) What is the nature of this special task of the churches? 
3) What are some of the principles to guide in making the program? 

Stripped of many words and arguments, the basic racial situation 
before us is the American caste system—the division of groups of 
people and the fixing of the place of individuals on their assumed 
identity of race. This caste system has roots in two factors: 

First, it is rooted in the personality attitudes of Whites, Negroes, 
American Indians, and people of Oriental and Spanish-speaking descent. 
It is soaked with the myth that there is a White race which is inherently 
superior; that the quality of its germ plasm is the cause of its superiority 
and its civilization; that other racial groups are inferior, are not ends 
in themselves as human beings but are tools to serve the ends of their 
“superiors.” 

Second, these powerful attitudes of persons are largely produced by 
the behavior patterns of the family and the community, which have 
grown up through generations. From childhood these patterns mold 
the emotions and the thinking of individuals of both the White majority 
and the Colored minority racial groups. The attitudes and behavior of 
persons of all racial groups are so set by such conditioning that few 
can lift themselves by their bootstraps out of the slough of their 
prejudices and unfriendly practices. 

The most widespread of these patterns, woven into the texture of 
our lives, is racial segregation. It separates and isolates people in their 
thinking, in their living and working conditions, and in community 
relations. Finally, these patterns of behavior are sanctioned by religion 
as being the right and proper way to act. They are our mores, rational- 
ized to be in harmony with moral law. Our children and youth are 
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indoctrinated in them and when they become adults they rarely depart 
from them. 

These social forces express themselves in many racial problems that 
sink their roots deep into the rich soil of our common life. Problems of 
physical and mental well-being first come to our attention because of 
their effect upon our daily routine. The main ones are discrimination 
in employment, in educational opportunity, in housing and health 
facilities, and in the exercise of civic rights and privileges. 

Members of minority racial groups, especially Negroes, often miss 
the benefits of the American way of life because they are discriminated 
against on account of their race, creed, color or national origin. For 
example, a Negro who tries to be upright and maintain a respectable 
home may go out to work tomorrow to be told one tale or another by 
an employer or a labor union to prevent his working with White men. 
His home may be bombed if he moves among Whites. There may be no 
hospital to which he may take his sick child or his wife for childbirth. 
His children may be forced to go to a segregated school with unequally 
paid teachers and bad equipment, and when he tries to vote he may 
be excluded from a “White primary.” If he is a farmer he will suffer 
more than poor White farmers because the exploitation in our share- 
cropper-tenant system, the present day competition for farm land, and 
because the hardships of migrant labor on our plantations and great 
food farms bear harder upon Negroes. 

The mental situation is so acute that, wherever race relations are 
awry, we need to inquire how far our thinking and our habits of think- 
ing have made them so. In fact, we are not free to think. Imagine what 
would happen to a Japanese-American in your city who spoke his mind 
in protest about his treatment. Negroes cannot speak their minds in 
many places and get away with it. If they do speak their minds, they 
may not get away. In one of our largest southern cities recently the 
political boss threatened to drive a Negro minister out because he dared 
to invite a well known Negro labor leader to speak in his church. 

The civil rights and privileges of racial minorities are hamstrung 
by false and malicious thinking. For example, political leaders in some 
of our states are now making a great clamor about the danger to White 
supremacy if Negroes vote. They have the majority of the White 
population hoodwinked by holding before them the supposed horrors 
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of Negro domination. As a matter of fact, there is no danger that White 
leadership in these states will be replaced. It is a frame of mind kept 
alive through propaganda and intimidation by the oligarchy that profits 
by the present system. And many politicians in other states will follow 
the same line or make deals with southern politicians. 

Again, America must face the moral effects of the caste system. If 
we continue to ask these minority groups to pay taxes and send their 
men and women into battle areas over the world to bleed and die; if 
we refuse to give them the same opportunities for livelihood, free speech, 
education, for the franchise and the like, the moral conscience of the 
peoples of the world will repudiate our leadership and rise up to con- 
demn us as hypocrites. 

The spiritual factors are equally as serious. The effects of evacuation 
camps on Japanese-Americans have caused such frustration of person- 
ality that strong reactions either of withdrawing within themselves or 
of aggressive attitudes are evident. Similar frustration is widespread 
among the Negro people. It is seen in migratory flight of thousands 
from their homes in the towns and rural districts of the South to north- 
ern communities, and in many other evidences, North and South. Per- 
sonalities of the White population have not escaped the effects of our 
interracial confusion. Psychologists and psychiatrists believe there is 
widespread evidence of distorted personalities among the White popu- 
lation of the United States growing out of the tensions and conflicts 
between racial groups. The sadism of lynchings, the riots and other 
violence, the homicides, much of the juvenile delinquency, the increas- 
ing insanity are parts of the picture. It is a terrible ordeal for the 
personality of both White and Negro children, as well as those of other 
groups, to be reared under conditions where the idealism of Christianity 
and the principles of democracy are loudly preached but hypocritically 
practiced before them. 

In the face of these problems and forces, what is the nature of the 
task of the churches? One business of the churches is to hammer home 
the Christian values just opposite to the racial superiority myth. The 
democratic community knows no superiors or inferiors. In the family 
of God all the children are equal. The churches have the tremendous 
task of pressing this view of peoples and thus changing the attitudes 
of millions of their members from hostility, suspicion, and exploitation 
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toward members of other racial groups to Christian attitudes. The 
churches should point out values repeatedly. The Oxford Conference 
statement on race, the pronouncements of the Federal Council of 
Churches and of many national church bodies during the past twenty 
years have been steps in the right direction. The Federal Council has 
appointed a Commission on the Church and Minority Peoples to call 
a National Conference to restudy and restate these values. They need 
to be repeated and repeated through all the means of religious educa- 
tion for the children, the young people, and adults. This should be not 
only an intellectual exercise but also an emotional experience in mass 
contact of the races. Religious teaching and experience in contact can 
form neighborly attitudes in children and young people and even replace 
unneighborly, unfriendly attitudes in adults. It is possible to teach an 
old dog new tricks. 

The second task of the churches is social action on the widest scale. 
Many people still deny that this is a function of the church. Can the 
churches and their members, however, really testify to the faith they 
profess without social action? Who will pay attention to church leaders 
if they do not prove their faith by their works? No amount of pietistic 
inaction will convince people in distress of the value of religion. The 
serious frustration of racial minorities and the distorted personalities 
in the White majority will not be changed unless religion applies its 
healing dynamic. 

Some writers have said, as did one in a recent issue of Reader’s 
Digest, that these folkways and mores cannot be changed now, that 
these problems cannot be solved. Church leaders should not accept this 
defeatism. They believe in the dynamic power of the life, work, and 
teachings of Jesus and all the traditions of faith, hope, and love of 
Christ. They believe this dynamic can solve race problems. The values 
should be applied in the light of the following guiding principles: 

First, in contrast with the community pattern of segregation, church 
programs should be based upon integration of groups. We should 
beware of many well-meaning measures and agencies that tend to set 
up segregated patterns of community life. This imterpenetration of 
organized racial groups and activities comes through interchange and 
membership of individuals across racial lines. 

Second, planning should aim definitely to change the evils of preju- 
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diced attitudes and wrong behavior patterns with which past mistakes 
have saddled us. Too much time and energy, however, should not be 
absorbed fighting ills because our aim should be also to prevent wrong 
attitudes and practices from developing. For example, northern com- 
munities should guard against segregation in schools and housing 
developments. In the next place, the fostering of new attitudes and 
behavior patterns based upon the Christian ethic is the major objec- 
tive. Our programs should thus be constructive, which is the best way 
to remove old ills and to prevent new ones. 

Third, one of the clearest principles is to provide activities that will 
bring persons of different racial groups together around some mutual 
interest. Wherever members of different groups are helped to do some- 
thing together, two things are accomplished: they act cooperatively 
across racial distances, and contact is established under conditions 
where the experience is pleasant. The emotional effect is beneficial and 
frequently leads to further contact in group meetings and action for 
mutual ends. The particular things they do together are of less im- 
portance than that they meet and act together. 

This brings up a fourth principle: Racial relations may be dealt with 
by direct approach to the issues, or by the indirect approach. In the 
latter case persons from different racial groups share a project or 
activity of mutual interest in a natural, normal way. This, however, 
cannot usually be done at the start because of racial distances between 
groups. Direct approach is usually the starting point. 

One or two examples may well be cited. The Washington, District 
of Columbia, Federation of Churches in 1944 developed a leadership 
training school with over a thousand in attendance. Negroes formed 
a large proportion, participating in a natural, normal way. Nobody 
raised any racial issues. Behind this success, however, lay several years 
of pioneer work by direct approach after their Executive Board delayed 
inviting Negro churches into membership for fear that would disrupt 
the Federation. Under the guidance of an Interracial Commission, 
many intermediate steps were taken in pioneer years until Negro 
churches were admitted by unanimous vote to full membership. Under 
present skillful executive leadership the indirect approach is being 
made by integrating Negroes into all activities. 

Fifth, the meeting of national issues and general conditions to be 
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effective must enlist the local churches and persons. Attitudes and pat- 
terns of behavior take place in local everyday relations. Hence programs 
that deal with national issues or governmental action must arouse local 
groups. Such national issues as fair employment practices or share- 
cropper rehabilitation call for action that must come from local groups 
from which national organizations get their strength. 

Sixth, in focusing on committee set-ups and agency developments, 
the commitment and zeal of the individual, his attitude and willingness 
to sacrifice for the cause is the bedrock on which group action must 
build. Individuals are neighbors in their homes, in their church, at their 
work, and in the community. They are the units of all effective planning 
and promotion. 

Seventh, there are other institutions with which the churches should 
join in the solution of race problems. The government, the schools, 
industry, and social agencies all have their work somewhat different 
from the churches, but are ready to receive what the churches have to 
offer. The churches should so cooperate with these institutions and 
agencies that the Christian ethical and spiritual forces will be applied. 

Eighth, the organized groups within the churches can be used to 
work out interracial experiments that change attitudes and patterns 
of behavior and the results can be used as demonstrations for the larger 
community. The churches have too long accepted unchristian patterns 
from the community. 

Finally, the flux of social forces under the impact of the war demands 
that we speed up the steps to change attitudes and behavior patterns. 
We are pacing time against the increased post-war tensions. After con- 
siderable discussion and planning a movement for “Enlistment for 
Interracial Brotherhood” was launched. Progress has been made in 
extending the plan through recruiting campaigns and training clinics to 
the large metropolitan centers and the smaller cities, towns, and rural 
districts. Chicago, Indianapolis, Evansville, Trenton, and several other 
cities have carried through on the plan. 

To sum up: The interracial problems involved in discrimination 
against minority racial groups, especially Negroes, in such matters as 
employment, education, housing, health, and other areas of the local 
community life have their roots in a caste system based upon the myth 
of race superiority. Hostile and prejudiced attitudes and behavior 
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patterns have grown up for generations. Those who profit by the system 
strive to preserve it. 

Churches have the task of facing these ideas and practices and propa- 
gating the opposite values of personality and behavior patterns based 
upon the infinite worth of each human being and equality of all men 
as children of God. This dynamic when applied by the churches can 
expel the myth of racial superiority, change personal attitudes from 
hostility to friendliness and behavior patterns from prejudiced types to 
neighborly cooperation. The war emergency and interracial post-war 
problems make this task imperative. A movement to carry out such a 
strategy on a national scale is underway. 








The Christian Doctrine of Man 
II. MAN AS SINNER 


PAUL LEHMANN 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action; and till action, lust 

Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust, 

Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight, 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad; 

Mad in pursuit and in possession so; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 

A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe; 

Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream. 
All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell.’ 


S° WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE joins the company of the poets and seers 
among all times and peoples in an unending chorus of dissonance. 
He was himself, I believe, somewhat less than a saint. But what divides 
the saints from the sinners is not the predicament which has just been 
described. It is rather the direction and the tenacity of resistance to 
that predicament. Man is not as he wants to be; man is not as he 
ought to be; the more zealously he pursues the satisfaction of his 
wants, the more inextricably he becomes involved in frustration; the 
very core of his being seems to mock the very heights of his aspiration. 
Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows. 
When man descends to this oppressive depth and contemplates this 
elusive height, and when he calls this depth sin and this height the 
image of God, he is prepared to understand himself as he really is and 
as he ought to be; then, really— 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 


Paradoxically enough, the truth is that if man did not stop short of 
the bottom of the pit he would reach the empyrean to which he aspires. 


* William Shakespeare, Sonnet CXXIX. 
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For what he regards as the dilemma of his existence is the refraction 
of the mystery of his being. In order to pass through from one to the 
other, man must comprehend himself as sinner. What happens is that 
reflection upon man’s problem becomes absorbed in the togetherness in 
human existence of good and evil. The misunderstanding of the bad 
as evil carries with it the misunderstanding of the good as virtue, so 
that what is essentially contradictory, namely the good and the bad, 
is reduced to what is merely contrary, namely, the good, as virtue, and 
the evil. All ethical theory is permeated by this confusion and conse- 
quently haunted by the problem of theodicy. The moralist ought to 
find evil in God since he is always greatly concerned to mitigate it in 
man by dividing the manifestations of it between man and nature. 
But this he cannot do without vitiating the nature of the good and 
undermining his own excuse for being. The arrangement most ingeni- 
ously adapted to his profession, therefore, is that comprehensive, sys- 
tematic hierarchy of values and disvalues known as theism. Theism 
could be defined as the legitimization of the common-law marriage be- 
tween cosmology and ethics in the interest of the respectability of its 
illegitimate offspring, the problem of evil. And what a problem child 
it is! 

Among the recent expositions of the theistic position, Archbishop 
Temple’s Gifford lectures: “Nature, Man and God” are certainly the 
ablest both in respect to the full delineation of the complexities and 
difficulties of theism and in respect to the recognition of the independ- 
ence of the dogmatic tradition. “Theology,” says Dr. Temple, “which 
is the science of Religion, starts from the Supreme Spirit and explains 
the world by reference to Him. Philosophy starts from the detailed ex- 
perience of men, and seeks to build up its understanding of that ex- 
perience by reference to that experience alone.’” “This may be ex- 
pressed briefly by saying that the primary assurances of Religion are 
the ultimate questions of Philosophy.’ “Our hypothesis is so far,” he 
continues, “that of Immanent Theism.’”* When Dr. Temple touches 
the prerogatives of religion, he seems, all the more imposingly because 
of the excellent brightness of his attempt to evade it, to come under 


? William Temple, Nature, Man and God. London: The Macmillan Company, 1935, 


P. 45. 
* Ibid., p. 35. 
* Ibid., p. 133. 
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the critical objection expressed above. “Absoluteness of allegiance,” 
we are told, “is the very life-breath of Religion. But this claim to abso- 
lute allegiance is one which Philosophy must investigate. . . . If, for 
example, it is meant that all things exist only in dependence upon the 
will of a Spiritual Being who is good and wise in the ordinary sense 
of these words, then there is a great deal of experience which cannot be 
treated as unreal and yet is very hard to appreciate as illustrating the 
goodness and wisdom of its author. This is, of course, the familiar 
problem of Evil which becomes acute in exact correspondence with the 
moral sensitiveness of the mind which reflects upon it. . . . As sensitive- 
ness to moral issues develops, bewilderment before the problem of 
Evil deepens. It has found no more passionate expression than that 
given to it in many of the Hebrew Psalms.” 

Exactly so! When man is viewed as a point—even though it be the 
most significant point—on the way from nature to God—and what 
else can it mean when philosophy must investigate “this claim to abso- 
lute allegiance” and when philosophy “starts from the detailed ex- 
perience of men,” and seeks to build its understanding of that experi- 
ence by reference to that experience alone—then evil can only be 
saved from being lodged in the nature of God by becoming a “familiar,” 
i.e., respectable problem of the philosophy of religion. 

In that case, however, one would do better to omit the “passionate 
expression in many of the Hebrew Psalms.” Besides being notoriously 
unphilosophical, the Hebrew mind, perhaps just on that account, was 
not in the habit of dividing the problematic character of human exist- 
ence between God and man and nature but reserved it for man alone. 
The people of the Covenant were tempted, to be sure, to reproach 
the Lord of the heavens and the earth for having broken his pledged 
word. The Bible is nowhere clearer than at this point. Such temptation 
is categorically repudiated by prophets and priests alike, not even as 
the budding assertion of the right of “investigation,” but as plain 
irreverence. It is not theism but theocratism which informs the Holy 
Scriptures. Theocratism means that man is the problem and, insofar 
as nature is a menace, that too belongs somewhat to the difficulties 
in which man finds himself. Theocratism means creation, imago dei, 
sin and suffering, not spirit, mind, nature, and evil. The Book of Job 


’ Ibid., p. 38. 
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should have made this plain, even though the Psalmists and Prophets 
had failed to do so. Yet how critical and how thin the line between 
theism and theocratism is, is scarcely better illustrated. Contrary to a 
large body of opinion the book of Job is no early and classic treatment 
of the problem of evil. But it is quite simply and quite rigorously 
amidst the whole theocratic context of the Bible, the classic Old Testa- 
ment treatment of the problem of suffering. 

It makes all the difference in the world where one begins and how 
one proceeds, as the foregoing article has attempted to point out. 
One is not surprised therefore to find this highly instructive, contem- 
porary statement of the theistic position under the systematic dominion 
of the Aristotelian conception of the animal rationale. An acute and 
profoundly sensitive spirit must surely welcome a haven in atheism. 
Indeed, it were better to remember, as vastly closer to the core of the 
problem of ethics and religion what Zarathustra (with apologies, of 
course, to the Archbishop) “said to his heart: Could it be possible! 
This old saint in the forest hath not yet heard of it, that God is dead. 
... And Zarathustra spake thus unto the people: . . . I conjure you, my 
brethren, remain true to the earth, and believe not those who speak to 
you of super-earthly hopes! Poisoners are they, whether they know it 
or not. . . . Once blasphemy against God was the greatest blasphemy; 
but God died, and therewith also those blasphemers. To blaspheme the 
earth is now the dreadfullest sin, and to rate the heart of the unknow- 
able higher than the meaning of the earth! . . . Ah, how ineptly cometh 
the word ‘virtue’ out of their mouths! And when they say: ‘I am just,’ 
it always soundeth like: ‘I am just-revenged!’ ’”* 

At least the problem of theodicy may be buried along with God. 
And the prophets of vitality may speak of things “Beyond Good and 


*Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra, Modern Library Edition, pp. 27, 28, 
107. It is important to record, precisely in this context, the fact that Archbishop Temple 
has moved beyond the position taken in his Gifford lectures. He has written, “A vague 
theism is futile. The cutting edge of faith is due to its definiteness. The Christian has 
made a decision for God who has spoken—in nature, in history, in prophets, in Christ. 
It follows that the value of man and the meaning of history is to be found in the na- 
ture and character of God who has thus made Himself known. The value of a man is 
not what he is in and for himself—humanism; not what he is for society—fascism and 
communism; but what he is worth to God. The purpose of God is the governing reality 
of history.” (“What Christians Stand for in a Secular World,” Christianity and Crisis, Vol. 
IV, No. 1, February 7, 1944, p. 3.) Here is a shift toward a more explicit biblical inter- 
pretation of man and history compelled by the logic of history itself. And it confirms 
the criticism of the theistic position suggested above. 
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Evil,” breathing the while a freer, and perchance, diviner air. In such 
a world, it is less important whether one is good or evil, whether nature 
is “red in tooth and claw” or one’s “heart leaps up when it beholds 
a rainbow in the sky” than whether one’s “eye be single” and the 
“whole body full of light,” or whether one’s eye be dark with a great 
darkness. The issue there is frankly between life and redemption, be- 
tween the devil and God—with Mitya Karamazov it was exactly as with 
Job—and the battlefield is returned to its strategic area, that is, to the 
heart of man. 

We have to do here with a dimension of experience which lies beyond 
good and evil. On this dimension the critical consideration is not, how 
man is to live well, but how he is to live at all; not, how to justify the 
ways of God to men, but how men are to justify their ways to God (this 
is really the acute difference between theodicy and theocracy); not, 
how to get on in life despite its contraries but how to be redeemed 
from the intolerable contradiction which life itself is!) On this dimen- 
sion, moreover, man finds himself at once in circumstances beyond his 
control and in a situation for which he cannot with ultimate practical 
seriousness disclaim responsibility. It is the peculiar genius of the 
biblical appraisal of man as sinner that man’s defection is viewed 
strictly with relation to man’s creation. It is only the man, whose hav- 
ing been called into existence is the mark of the image of God in him, 
who can be a sinner, that is, usurp that call by taking over his existence 
in his own right. And just as the conception of the image of God em- 
braces both man’s dependence and his uniqueness, so the conception 
of man as sinner embraces both his responsibility for the defection in 
which he is involved and his involvement in a defection which some- 
how always exceeds ‘the boundaries of his responsibility. “The biblical 
revelation,” says Brunner, “shows us both in one in that it declares 
that we are sinners, that is, men who sin not only occasionally, now and 
then—namely every time we do not do the good—but whose existence 
is determined by sin; that is, also as men who are fully responsible for 
the bad which they do and which they are. The Bible thus makes the 
contradiction in human existence evident, without rendering it harm- 
less; it makes evident, however, at the same time the full responsibility 
for action.’”” That the contradiction in human existence shall remain 


"Emil Brunner, Man in Revolt, pp. 107-108. 
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evident, fatefully evident, is the special concern despite all its confused 
history, of the church’s doctrine of original sin. That the full responsi- 
bility for human actions remain evident, painfully evident, is the spe- 
cial concern, despite all its confused history of the church’s doctrine 
of the fall of man. Some account of this biblical and dogmatic develop- 
ment may help to purify and to revitalize the contemporary understand- 
ing of man as sinner. 

Old Testament literature was born under the aegis of the prophetic 
movement. The circumstance that the God of the Covenant was re- 
garded as the Creator of the heavens and the earth and the Lord of 
history is sufficient to explain the stern legalism and urgent messianism 
in terms of which the history of his chosen people was bound to be ap- 
praised and interpreted by the adherents of the Sinaitic tradition. 
The intolerable burden of defection and the insistent necessity of de- 
liverance set the rhythm of despair and hope, judgment and mercy, sin 
and redemption which symphonizes the pages of Israel’s story. Where 
history is understood, to use Brunner’s poignant phrase with reference 
to the Bible, as “that which happens between the personal God and his 
people,’ only historical experience is religiously meaningful. The ideas 
of the fall and original sin, therefore, had to appear, if at all, in his- 
torical dimensions. 

Actually it was the Exile which precipitated sombre reflection on the 
plain historical contradictions between a God of the Covenant and a 
humiliated people of his choice and brought the previously scattered 
suggestions of these ideas into more precise articulation. Of course, this 
was psychological too. But the widespread contemporary tendency to 
rescue the spiritual perplexities of man from the limbo of irrelevance 
into which a naturalistic habit of mind is bound to deflect them, by 
recourse to psychology rather than to theology, proves how important 
the point of departure is. Quite apart from the fact that the Bible 
is never self-consciously psychological but always quite stubbornly 
historical, the psychological enthusiasm of the modern mind betrays 
a real paucity of spiritual understanding because it lends plausibility 
to the non-scientific aspects of experience both private and historical, 
without perceiving that this plausibility could only satisfy a generation 
whose historical sense had gone completely secular. This is nowhere 


* Ibid., p. 465. 
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more patent than with respect to the ideas of the fall and original sin. 
The world of Copernicus and Darwin seems to leave no alternative to 
the man who desires earnestly to avoid obscurantism without avoiding 
Christianity, than the re-interpretation of these ideas in psychological 
terms. There can be no doubt that the literal historical interpretation 
of these ideas both in their biblical and dogmatic forms only leads to 
obscurantism and must be abandoned. But the choice that remains is 
not between a psychological reinterpretation of the fall and original 
sin and the repudiation of these ideas.* Psychology is actually effect- 
ing a re-interpretation which is repudiation. The real choice is between 
a biblically inspired and a secular conception of history, each of which 
will make its own disposition of the best available psychological in- 
formation. The choice is between a theocratic and a secularized version 
of the Covenant relation. The first has some promise of comprehending 
the responsibilities for and the inevitabilities of sin in the world; the 
second can only leave man alone with his soul—and what a bitter 
companionship it is! 

So the problem which the Exile brought acutely into prominence 
remained for post-exilic writers to explore. The significant datum of 
this period is the bringing together of the deepening sense of sin and 
the always loosely attendant idea of hereditary sinfulness. The post- 
exilic search for an event by which to explain the origin of man’s cor- 
ruption fixed, according to Williams,” first upon the mysterious legend 
of the fallen angels in Genesis 6, and only later upon the subsequently 
more prominent Paradise story in Genesis 3. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant consideration for biblical and contemporary thinking alike is the 
fact that the parallelism between the two biblical accounts of the texts 
discloses a difference in interpretation of this fact between the Angel 
story and the Paradise story. This difference affects both the nature of 
and the motif for what was believed to have happened. According to 


* Compare the article by Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill on “The Sense of Sin in Present Day 
Experience” in Religion in Life, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 504 ff, for an admirable statement 
in confirmation of this point. The “radical disharmony,” we are told, “arising from 
the conflict between hate and love within one’s breast, is exactly the area which the 
Christian religion means in speaking of sin” (p. 514). In this exact sense, it is exactly 
not what the Christian religion means by sin—at least in so far as it is biblically ori- 
ented. It is precisely the omission of the biblical understanding of history which makes 
such a psychological reinterpretation a repudiation. 

*°N. P. Williams, The Ideas of the Fall and Original Sin. London: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1927. 
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the Angel story, the defection of man was the consequence of a taint 
of nature, a flaw or weakness in the structure of human personality 
which is due to what the later dogmatic terminology defines as con- 
cupiscence. The wickedness of man is the fruit of the lustful union of 
the sons of God with the daughters of men, a sin because they deserted 
their heavenly abode and mingled the divine esence with the human 
seed. The event is less of a fall and a subsequent hereditary involve- 
ment of the children of men in corruption for which they were cul- 
pable but not responsible, than a tragically inescapable circums:ance of 
human existence induced by powers beyond human control. 

The Paradise or Adam story, on the other hand, puts the case the 
other way around and with some difference of mind about the cause. 
The trouble all started with an act of disobedience which seems to have 
disturbed the ignorance and simplicity symbolized by the nakedness 
with which man accepted Yahweh’s own private pleasurance in the 
fairy realm of Eden. The idea of the fall with very slight hints of 
what was later to be known as an original righteousness was the central 
emphasis of the Adam story. There is, practically no hint of the idea 
of an original, hereditary sinfulness. And when we look for a clue as to 
the cause of the initial disobedience of the parents of the race we find— 
to use an alien but perhaps clarifying figure—that the Prometheus 
motif has replaced the Oedipus motif of the Angel story. It is not 
desire, as lust, but desire as knowledge; not concupiscence but science, 
not sex but civilization that is responsible for man’s unhappy condition. 
The immediate effect of the disobedience is, it is true, the conscious- 
ness of the fact of sex. But the offense which seems to have aroused 
the wrath and punishment of the Deity is the aspiration for equality 
with himself through the acquisition of the arts of civilization, or of 
the sciences which make society and culture possible. It is not acciden- 
tal that for the Hebrew religious feeling the historico-ethical character 
of the covenant relation between Yahweh and his chosen people should 
have gradually brought into relief the crudities of the more primitive, 
naturalistic folk-tale that was embodied in Genesis 6 and made that 
story acutely offensive compared with the dignified restraint and depth 
of the Adam narrative. 

The Bebraic roots of the Christian mind on the problem of human 
sin make it necessary to touch briefly upon a conception which the 
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rabbis were elabora<::g while the popular religious understanding 
was accommodating itvelf to the Adamic version of the fall. This rab- 
binical conception is that of the yecer hara, or the evil imagination. 
It really is a totally different explanation for the universality of human 
sinfulness. But it did not completely withstand the pressure to bring 
it into relation with the Paradise tale. 

With characteristic rabbinical ways of doing things, the doctrine of 
evil imagination is not a deduction from human experience but from 
Scripture. “God saw the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually.” So Genesis 6:5, where the evil imagination of man’s 
thoughts constitutes his own responsibility for provoking the wrath 
of the Almighty. In the same narrative, a little further on, we read 
again that “Yahweh smelled a sweet savor” arising from Noah’s sacri- 
fice, and said in his heart: “I will not again curse the ground any more 
for man’s sake, for that the imagination (yecer) of man’s heart is evil 
(ra) from his youth” (Gen. 8:31). Here the evil imagination is re- 
garded as an inherited infirmity of some kind and a kind of mitigation 
of human responsibility for human depravity. What is noteworthy is 
that the rabbis were at one with the popular religious mind in recog- 
nizing both the elements of necessity and responsibility as essential 
to any delineation of human sinfulness. But they undertook to elaborate 
them without a doctrine of the fall and an original sin. The rabbinical 
alternative to these ideas for explaining both the hereditary and the 
responsible aspects of human sinfulness, seems to have rested, accord- 
ing to Williams’ analysis of the texts, with the designation of the evil 
impulse “as a power rooted in the soul prior to and independent of con- 
scious choice, exerting from time to time an almost intolerable pressure 
in the direction of sin, yet capable of being tamed and subdued by the 
wholesome discipline of a rigorous observance of the Law.”"* That this 
interpretation seemed ultimately to make God responsible for sin did 
not seem greatly to embarrass the Jewish teachers. In exchange for this 
formidable difficulty at least two fruitful germs of interpretation were 
placed at the disposal of the dogmatic tradition. 

One is the idea that the seat of the evil imagination, that from which 
man’s ill works proceed, is neither desire nor intellect but a common 


4 Ibid., p. 64. 
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envelope for both. The rabbis called it the heart. Although there seems 
to be some doubt among Old Testament scholars as to whether the 
conception of the heart in the Old Testament is to be regarded as one 
among the psychic functions or the seat of all of them, it is significant, 
I think, for the contemporary understanding of man as sinner, that both 
Brunner and Williams avail themselves of the coincidence that twice 
in the history of thought—once in the Palestine of the second century 
before Christ and once in Vienna of the twentieth century after—men 
of Jewish blood should have touched upon the deeply imbedded unity 
of psychological functions by which the personality is largely 
governed.’* When the Bible talks about the heart, it certainly has this 
unitary aspect of human personality in mind. When the rabbis talked 
of it, they meant in the greater number of instances, not a fixed dis- 
position or habit but a dynamic force which was evil because it per- 
petually pricked and prompted men to sin. What Freud and Jung have 
called the libido seems not unrelated to what the Old Testament litera- 
ture has assigned now to lust, now to knowledge, now to the heart as at 
once more complete and more complex than either. 

The other germ of the rabbinical doctrine of the evil imagination is 
its repudiation of the idea of hereditary sinfulness. The necessity of 
sin is safeguarded by them by the doctrine that the evil imagination is 
implanted by God de novo in the soul of every individual at the mo- 
ment of conception or, as a few have it, at birth. The evil tendency in 
man is thus not the hereditary transmission of the consequences of 
Adam’s transgression. But Adam transgressed because the evil imagi- 
nation had come to him from the Creator. This idea does avoid the 
very damaging accompaniment of the dogmatic doctrine which, owing 
to its insistence on responsibility and necessity in sin, on the fall and 
original sin, seemed always to attribute to men a culpability for acts 
which they were forced to commit anyway. 

But if the rabbinical doctrine departed from the Adamic doctrine 
in these ways, it approached it in others. The rabbis were able and 
willing to agree that the transgression of Adam, though not the source 
of human sinfulness, nevertheless did bring with it many disastrous 
consequences. Therefore, it was possible for them to regard men’s 
present state as involving the forfeiture of his original righteousness, 


* Ibid., pp. 65-69; Brunner, of. cit., 225ff. 
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the days when the evil imagination was a potentiality which had not 
actually broken out in transgression. And the rabbis were able also 
to see in the complicated involvements incident upon Adam’s trans- 
gression a kind of hereditary milieu which did seem actually to be a 
kind of imputation, at least of the consequences of Adam’s sin to his 
descendants. 

Thus the Old Testament offers the dogmatic tradition these distinct 
yet interrelated approaches to the question of human sinfulness. (1) 
The theory of the older apocalyptists which finds the ground of sin 
in an hereditary taint introduced into the world by the angel-marriages 
of Genesis 6; (2) the later apocalyptic theory which traces the source 
of inherited sinfulness to the transgression of Adam and Eve viewed 
as a wilful transgression of a known divine command; (3) the theory 
of rabbinical theology that the psychological basis of sin consists in an 
evil impulse, imagination, or disposition, which is not hereditary, but 
implanted by the Creator in each individual at the moment of concep- 
tion or birth. This theoretical development attempts to take account 
of the bed-rock experience of man that a persistent and radical con- 
tradiction runs through his existence, a contradiction which cannot be 
appraised with any semblance of adequacy unless man is understood 
as the creature which, created in the image of God, is also sinner and 
as the sinner who is a sinner because he is also the creature, created 
in the image of God. Since the dialectical relation between the imago 
dei and the peccatum originis is essential to the understanding of man 
as sinner, the dogmatic tradition has followed a correct biblical prece- 
dent in pursuing the responsible element in human sinfulness under 
the idea of the fall and the fateful element in human sinfulness under 
the idea of the hereditary transmission of an original defection. We need 
only recall in outline how this was done in order to see what now must 
continue to be done. 

In view of the foregoing, two not infrequently held misunderstand- 
ings of New Testament teaching concerning man as sinner lose their 
forcefulness. The one is that Jesus did not believe in the fall and 
original sin; the other is that St. Paul is responsible for the corrup- 
tion of the Christian mind about this corruption of mankind. The first 
position may be regarded as valid in so far as it lays stress upon the 
fact that there is no explicit Dominical authority for these ideas. And 
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yet, unless our Lord is to be lifted completely out of his own tradition, 
it seems more germane both to the historical and vocational aspects 
of his ministry to assume that he not only tacitly accepted the popular 
apocalyptic tradition on the ideas of the fall and original sin but 
that he saw no contradiction between the Adamic fall-theory and his 
own redemptive work. When, then, St. Paul seems to have accepted 
the task of transmitting the Adamic doctrine to the Christian centuries, 
far from departing from the mind of our Lord, he actually seems to 
have done Christianity a service by eliminating completely the angel 
story with its unedifying elements and connecting the redemptive work 
of Christ, not with some frivolous or partial view of human nature, 
but with the bed-rock of human experience which had given rise to the 
Adamic interpretation among his predecessors. Just how concretely 
and how profoundly the Apostle understood his responsibility is proved, 
I think, by the two significant additions which he made to what had 
hitherto been taught. St. Paul sees the burden of sin and the grace of 
God in Christ concretely juxtaposed in the intricate connection be- 
tween the fact of original sin and the baptismal rite. And further, he 
sees the dark malignity of sinful power as extending beyond the human 
sphere to the world of nature, and even beyond the world to the prin- 
cipalities and the spiritual hosts of wickedness. It is as though the 
Apostle were saying that if man’s own existence as creature and as 
sinner are not sufficient to require that the world be understood with 
reference to man because man can only understand himself with refer- 
ence to God, then consider the work of Christ as the redeemer of 
mankind from the contradiction in which it exists as the final demand 
for such a reading of the relations between God and man and the world. 
Here is the definitive answer both to humanism and to naturalism, both 
to monism and to dualism, both to pantheism and to deism. Let him 
who wishes for a more convincing interpretation of the problem of 
human existence look to it that he does not adopt merely a simpler 
and a more modern one. 

With Irenaeus we meet again with systematic attention to these doc- 
trines. The main points of the Pauline scheme were his also. Sin came 
into the world through the transgression of the first man; there is a 
causal connection of some kind between Adam’s sin and the sin of 
posterity; and the inherited taint in human nature is done away with 
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by baptism. But because Irenaeus, like St. Paul, accepted the literal 
historicity of Adam, he was faced with two problems which came to 
have ever increasing importance. 

The first of these concerns the condition of man before the fall. 
The dogmatic tradition knows in general two answers to this problem. 
One says that man’s condition was one of primitive innocence, so that 
the fall becomes a kind of privatio, a matter of lacks, and thus a kind 
of fall upwards. The other says that man’s condition was one of original 
perfection; so that the fall becomes a kind of depravatio, a matter of 
defection, and thus a catastrophic disintegration. Irenaeus, Clement, 
and Origen, at least, in the Alexandrine period of his work, accepted 
the first position. St. Paul may be claimed, with Origen, in the Caesar- 
ean period of his life, and with Tertullian and Augustine for the 
latter position (although Augustine’s Platonism seems to have intro- 
duced a certain fluctuation between the privatio and the depravatio). 
The second problem concerns the nature of the transmission of Adam’s 
default to his posterity. Again, there are two answers. One is the repre- 
sentative explanation according to which Adam’s descendants are in- 
volved in Adam’s defection because they are summed up in him. This 
theory is called by the technical term of seminal identity. Although 
essentially representative in emphasis the theory did not exclude the 
attempt to explain the nature of this representation physiologically. 
Its chief merit was that it did not require the theory of an original 
perfection or of an original guilt as concomitant elements in the recog- 
nition of the solidarity of human sin. Clement, Origen, Tertullian, Au- 
gustine, and Aquinas are united in the adoption of this position, al- 
though the elaboration of it by the two last named did not protect it 
very carefully from the explanation which was opposed to it. This is 
the frankly hereditary explanation. According to this view, the de- 
scendants of Adam are involved in Adam’s guilt because of an inherited 
bias of nature toward sin and by reason of this inheritance, they are 
also responsible for it. Here the ideas of original sin and original guilt 
are frankly correlated with the idea of the fall. There were grounds 
for it in the Pauline teaching, though by no means in the crudely bio- 
logical and legalistic sense; also in Tertullian, whose doctrine of the 
corporeality of the soul really involved him in the assertion of moral 
and legal responsibility for sin by all the members of Adam’s posterity. 
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But Tertullian was prevented from a consistent doctrine by rejecting 
the notion of original guilt on the ground that it was a defense of the 
practice of infant baptism which he found uncongenial. Augustine really 
belongs in this line together with the Reformers, for his acceptance of 
the idea of seminal identity became the explanation for the hereditary 
transmission of sin from one generation to another, which left him little 
but the name in common with his Hellenic predecessors. 

Unlike Irenaeus, Origen, at least in the early period of his work, 
rejected the literal interpretation of the Adam story. This made it 
possible for him to repudiate also the conception of a single collective 
fall of humanity. He did not ignore the fall altogether but rather lifted 
it into the trans-historical plane and substituted a multiplicity of in- 
dividual falls, which, except for its transcendental character has a 
striking relation with the rabbinical teaching about the de novo par- 
ticipation of each individual in the evil imagination from the moment 
of conception or birth. What is important about Origen’s early work is 
that he grasped with singular clarity and singular modernity the idea 
that the biblical doctrines of the fall and original sin were really based 
upon experience, not upon a narrative; and the real promise of the ideas 
of the fall and original sin lay in understanding them trans-historically. 
Of these discernments, coupled with the rabbinical precedents, he was 
able to make singular use in a doctrine of the fall which eliminated the 
ideas of original sin and original guilt without endangering human 
responsibility. 

One has only to bring the cardinal elements of the Augustinian inter- 
pretation of the fall and original sin together to see quite clearly 
that the battle is still going on with them. After some hesitation be- 
tween the literal and the allegorical interpretation of the Adam narra- 
tive, Augustine decided for the former. Thus, the rabbinical and im- 
plicitly apocalyptic idea of an original righteousness is carried to its 
highest pitch, according to which Adam before the fall is represented 
as the ideal athlete, philosopher, and saint. Here for the first time the 
exact nature of the disastrous legacy of the fall is fully elaborated with 
the infinite correlation of the ideas of original righteousness, original 
sin, and original guilt. Augustine distinguishes between the corrup- 
tion of man’s nature, the vitium of original sin in which he echoes 
the motif of the angel story and the inquinamentum of the Adam nar- 
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rative, by isolating concupiscence as an inherited taint; and the legal 
responsibility for Adam’s transgression, the reatus of original sin, 
which he bases on the theory of seminal identity. Although Augustine 
never seems clearly to have decided between heredity and identity as 
the modes of transmission of Adam’s corruption to his descendants, the 
widely influential doctrine of the massa perditionis brought the heredi- 
tary interpretation into the center of the Christian tradition. The 
necessity of finding some raison d’étre for the practice of infant baptism 
precipitated drastic consistency. Thus the consequence of the Pauline 
connection of baptism with Adam’s sin was that succeeding epochs were 
less likely to follow the Apostle in the dynamic understanding of 
Adam’s sin and Christ’s redemption which he found symbolized in the 
obscure, extra-Christian baptismal rite. What actually seems to have 
happened is that the practice of baptism itself came to take its place 
alongside the scriptural records as the two principal supporting pillars 
of the doctrines of the fall and original sin, leaving the data of actual 
experience which originally inspired these ideas in an altogether negli- 
gible position. 

What has happened since Augustine may very largely be described 
by saying that efforts have been divided between getting around him and 
getting on with him. Medieval and modern theology belong together 
in the first group; the theology of the Reformation in the second. 
Thomism may be said to represent a modified Augustinianism. The 
fall was a fall from the supernatural to the natural plane so that origi- 
nal sin becomes a lack of original righteous. Original sin is a privatio 
rather than a depravatio. Modern theology has, at bottom, merely 
altered the dogmatic terminology. It speaks of a kingdom of sin which 
allows the social aspects of the conception of seminal identity to out- 
reach the biological aspects; of sin as imperfection (Schleiermacher) 
or ignorance (Ritschl); of the frank repudiation of the doctrine of 
original sin as involving an illegitimate physiological determinism and 
of the doctrine of the fall as involving an archaic understanding of 
historical processes. But there is a straight line which seems to run 
from Irenaeus and the earlier Origen, over medieval theology to 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 

This is the more striking because the leading spirits of contemporary 
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thought believed themselves to be restoring vitality to Protestantism. 
But they are really the forerunners of theism not Protestantism. For 
the Reformers stand in the main line from St. Paul, over the later 
Origen and Tertullian, to Augustine. They regarded the fall as a 
depravatio, so complete in fact that they may well be charged, as Wil- 
liams does,** with making God the direct author of evil. Indeed, the 
rigorous position of the Reformers is rooted like Augustine’s, on the one 
hand, in their own discernment of the fundamentally contradictory 
character of human existence; it is rooted on the other hand in the 
polemical necessity of safeguarding the truly religious feeling of such 
a discovery from modification and profanation at the hands of the 
Pelagians and their descendants. Even Williams admits that the 
triumph of Pelagianism “would have been an unqualified disaster for 
Christianity.” Its “assumption of an . . . autonomous . . . will residing 
in all human beings . . . is simply untrue”; and “it tends to destroy 
in the heart of man the feeling of child-like dependence upon his 
Maker.””* One suspects really that too great a concern for the integrity 
of God in order to support the phenomena of the moral life which puts 
the question of theodicy in the forefront of the understanding of man 
as sinner is a greater impiety than to allow God to take care of His 
own integrity whilst delineating and safeguarding beyond the possi- 
bility of apotheosis the sinful condition of God’s favorite creature. 
The ancient rabbis were closer to the heart of the matter than their 
Hellenic successors; and Augustinian Protestantism is closer to the 
heart of the matter than an Hellenistically inspired theism. 

Our task today is to pursue the promising insights within the dog- 
matic tradition. Scientific and historical research have fortunately pre- 
served us from the misleading literalisms of the past which over- 
shadowed the experiential bases of human sinfulness by the dead weight 
of the biblical record and the operations of seminal and inherited trans- 
mission. But it is unfortunate that Christian thought should have sold 
its own birthright for the dubious feast of scientific and historical re- 
spectability. In this case as always, the oasis is a mirage and not the 
fountain of the living God. For in the repudiation of the ideas of the 


= Op. cit., pp. 433ff. 
" [bid., pp. 355f. 
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fall and original sin, the modern religious mind has exchanged ob- 
scurantism for enlightenment to be sure, but not without surrendering 
piety to impiety. The avoidance of the biblical and dogmatic threat 
to human autonomy and the worthfulness of human endeavor which 
the triumph of Augustinianism seemed to bring with it has by some 
strange irony turned back upon those who championed the cause of 
human responsibility against it. They now find themselves in the grip 
of a determinism from the side of science and from the side of politics 
alike which moves with an appalling speed and relentlessness to the 
destruction not merely of autonomy but what is still more significant, 
of individuality. Augustine’s own doctrine of the massa perditionis, and 
the later teaching about total depravity despite the lengths to which 
they were carried, never destroyed the central concern which underlay 
the insistence upon responsibility for and solidarity in sin, namely, 
the man, created, as an individual, in the image of God. It is not 
accidental that enlightenment has brought secularism, that disobedient 
knowledge has brought expulsion from Paradise. 

But if theology may again recover its self-respect, it may discover 
that its own tradition justifies the abandonment of the historical 
literalism of the Adam story and literalism of every kind—physiologi- 
cal, social, and psychological in the matter of the transmission of 
human corruption. The fundamental preoccupation of the dogmatic 
tradition is with the fact of human contradiction, which implies by its 
very nature both human responsibility and a fateful solidarity of 
human sin. The understanding of man, as having been created in the 
image of God must point to the acknowledgment of man as a rebel 
against God. Thus, the imago dei becomes the great positive mystery 
of human existence and the peccatum originis becomes the great nega- 
tive mystery of human existence. The man who lives by mystery is 
less likely to over-simplify and so live more closely by the facts than 
the man for whom the facts have destroyed the power of the dogmatic 
anthropology and the mystery of human existence too. “All this the 
world well knows; yet none knows well to shun the heaven that leads 
men to this hell.” The alchemy of redemption is not on the level of 
the moralization of lust, or the systematization of facts. This only 
reduces the contradiction of human existence to a problem in the ad- 
justment of contraries. Redemption is not comprehended. It is brought! 
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Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and put my hand into his side, I will 
not believe. . . . Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and put it into my side: and be not faithless, but 
believing. Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and my God. 
Jesus saith unto. him, Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.”* 


* John 20:25b, 27-29. 





The Nature of Religion 


J. CALVIN KEENE 


M*” have been the attempts to define religion. Each has reflected 
the chief interests and values of the person making it. None has 
found general acceptance. Some have been so broad in scope as to be 
practically meaningless as definitions. Others have been so narrow as 
to exclude many practises and beliefs generally classified as religious. 
Consequently, we have the peculiar situation that while everyone 
speaks knowingly about religion as such, we are using a word which 
seemingly has almost as many meanings as there are speakers. 

We are then led to ask whether our difficulty may not lie less in 
the answer to the question than in the question itself. It may be that 
instead of asking what religion is—meaning by this what the common 
elements in those developments which are classified as religious have 
been and are—we should ask rather why these forms have appeared 
at all. The true problem may be not what men do or believe in their 
religious practises so much as what it is in the nature of men which 
drives them in this direction. We begin this paper by assuming that 
all religions, as they developed historically, have been expressions of 
elements present in human nature. All have been answers or attempted 
answers to something in the psyches of individuals. What this is we 
shall try to discover. 

Everything that has developed in human life and society is, or was 
at the time of its development, an answer to human needs. Man’s 
need for avoiding illness drove him to the development of medicine. 
Agriculture originated as an answer to the need for a more adequate 
and reliable food supply. The same can be said for the development 
of all man’s crafts and sciences. In every case, need of some sort was 
and is fundamental to the development of all human techniques and 
abilities. This fact should be kept in mind as we investigate religion, 
for it too is the product of specific human needs. 

In primitive societies, many or all of man’s needs were considered 
to be included within religion, and religious means were used to satisfy 
them. Thus the shaman, or medicine man, who was primarily a re- 
ligious personage, was called upon to treat illness. Good fortune in 
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hunting was obtained through magical and religious performances. 
Man projected the answer to his needs into a realm of beings or 
powers beyond that of the human and looked there for needed help. 
The goods desired were immediate and practical, chiefly,—food, shel- 
ter, children, health—in short, all those fundamental human needs 
we know so well. Religion, therefore, in its early developments was 
connected with every aspect of human life. Everything was religious 
because more-than-human help was sought in all life’s aspects. Re- 
ligion had not yet become differentiated. 

Man’s growing familiarity with his environment gradually made it 
possible for him to discover that he himself was much more capable 
of controlling certain events than had at first been thought possible. 
As he learned how to build more seaworthy boats he came to rely 
less upon Poseidon and his fellow sea-gods. He found means for ob- 
taining better crops and so became less dependent upon agricultural 
rites of the sort associated with the Ba’alim of Syria and Palestine. 
As these techniques thus narrowed the field of the religious, it became 
necessary to rethink and reconsider the aims and methods of religious 
living, and the nature of the forces or beings thought to control events. 

It must however be noted that even in very primitive societies 
there seem to have been deeper needs than those above referred to. 
Not only did man, as man, wish for satisfaction of his immediate 
needs but he felt certain more ultimate needs which too sought for 
fulfillment in his religion. The almost universal fact of mythologies 
seems to indicate that this is true. In modern times, and among civil- 
ized men, it is in this area of experience we must seek to find the 
nature of religion. For many of our immediate needs are now met 
through scientific techniques. We need not practise religion to remain 
physically alive. Why then, we wonder, do human beings still find 
themselves attracted to religion? It is not merely the physically satis- 
fying life we seek. No matter how fully our physical desires might be 
satisfied, keenly-aware human beings will still probe and search for 
something more valuable than these. So today while many men no 
longer depend on religion primarily for health, weather, crops, they 
still turn to it for the satisfaction of other needs. These needs, we 
will maintain, are needs connected with man’s basic human limitations. 
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THE HUMAN PROBLEM 


All men, as the Buddha and others have pointed out, are subject 
to disease, old age, death. Each of these symbolizes man’s limitations. 
Even should medical science be able to conquer all diseases, death 
would still continue to confront all human beings. In our estimation 
death is the supreme symbol of man’s limitations, since it seems to 
signify in itself the end of all the individual’s aims and ideals. 

At first sight, then, it seems that it is the fact of death that is the 
cause of the growing “tragic sense of life” in the West. But if we were 
to analyze our feelings, it is exceedingly questionable whether any of 
us, were we given the choice, would choose to drink the cup that would 
bestow unescapable unending life, as Auman beings, upon us. In the 
Indian religions a central problem is of course just this matter of 
bringing to an end the continuous cycle of rebirths. Fundamentally, 
then, it is not only the fact of death that is the cause of the tragic 
aspect of life. It is, rather, the whole set of limitations associated with 
our being human, of which death happens to be the outstanding 
example. The fact that I know at all leads me to want to know all 
things, yet at the same time, as knower, I realize that I am ignorant, 
and not only ignorant but seemingly incapable of complete knowing. 
Ethically, I wish to live the good life. I am faced by choices, but can- 
not know what bases of choice there are. The greater the effort I make 
toward the ideal, the more I come to recognize how far short of it I 
fall, and thus increasingly feel my sinfulness.’ It follows therefore that 
the more sensitive and aware and fully human an individual is, the 
more fully conscious he becomes of the tragedy of his existence itself. 
It is at this point then that the essential human need is to be found. 
Our will reaches out infinitely toward completion and perfection, but 
our human limitations hold us down to the sod. In short, we feel our- 
selves incomplete, and desire completion and fullness of being. Here 
is the need out of the awareness of which it seems to us the real being 
of religion arises. It is therefore at this point we must search for a 
more complete understanding of what religion is. As William James 
expresses it, “We need a life not correlated with death, a health not 


*On this same point, see Auguste Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. New 
York: James Pott and Company, 1913, pp. 13ff. 
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liable to illness, a kind of good that will not perish, a good in fact that 
flies beyond the Goods in nature.’” 

Turning momentarily to the animal kingdom, it seems very probable 
that the will and desires of animals extend no further than their 
physical well-being. We assume that they have no ideals and that they 
do no abstract thinking. Presumably the reason for this is that in 
animals self-consciousness, with its inner contradiction and division, 
has not yet appeared. It seems therefore that the animal finds its ful- 
fillment when it is unhindered in its physical development and activity 
as a member of its species. But we human beings are far more complex. 
We live on many levels. For some, whose insight and awareness are 
relatively undeveloped, physical satisfactions seem to be most im- 
portant, and their aspirations extend little beyond those of animals. 
But for developed men, intelligence, ideals and values extend far be- 
yond anything represented by these less developed men or by animals. 
We project ourselves by imagination into the future, with its poten- 
tialities, or extend ourselves back into the past for millions of years. 
We plan our actions, set goals for ourselves and others, and so extend 
ourselves far beyond the confines of our physical organisms. 

It almost seems, therefore, that our problem centers in a conflict 
between our physical bodies and our ‘spiritual’ ideals, will, intelligence 
or soul. Some observers divide man into a duality of an unlimited and 
perfect ‘ego’ or ‘Self’ which is held under limitation by the restricting 
human embodiment. The former seems to transcend time and space. 
The latter always remains, an anchor it appears, to the Self or spirit 
of man. The Greeks felt this conflict keenly. They described the situa- 
tion as a struggle between an evil physical body and a good spirit. It 
seems, superficially, unjustifiable to make the flesh evil, since physical 
satisfactions do seem to have some ‘goodness’ about them. But the 
terms as used by the Greek thinkers are obviously meant to be taken 
in a more metaphysical sense. The ‘spirit’ of man in essence, they 
mean, is free, untrammeled, transcending the boundaries of physical 
limitations, soaring into realms unapproachable by the body. This spirit 
is the true Self. But—here is always this earthly body, this sluggish, 
animalish thing that constantly seems to hold back the spirit from its 

* Varieties of Religious Experience. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 10928, 
p. 140. 
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true goals, that emphasizes limitations and seems to restrain the true 
Self from full realization of itself in its perfect being. Such a being as 
the body must therefore be evil, the Greeks thought. The goal of life, 
from this point of view, thus becomes release from this body and 
consequent freedom of the spirit, which then returns to its true heav- 
enly home. The Gnostics and Orphics tried to find salvation, i.e., the 
removal of the limiting principle, by working out techniques and meth- 
ods of throwing aside the body and of freeing the spirit from it. Salva- 
tion for the Hebrews, on the other hand, who put man’s limitations 
not in his body but in his narrow self-will which separates him from 
his true source of being, was the restoration of God’s will as preeminent 
so that the chasm between limited man and God would be bridged. 
Evil for the Hebrews was thus thought to lie in man’s narrow self-will. 
They thought of the resurrection of the body into God’s Kingdom as 
an obedient son of God as the greatest good, while to the Greeks with 
their presuppositions, this resurrection of the flesh and the return of 
the spirit into it was the greatest evil. 

Individuals differ in awareness and insight, and it is the unusual 
person who senses this problem of the conflict between his ultimate 
longings and his human limitations to its fullness. To most human 
beings the religious concepts and practises which they have received 
from their social environment are quite sufficient to prevent their reach- 
ing full awareness of the truth. Most men, therefore, in our age as in 
all ages, fall back in times of extremity, such as in the event of serious 
illness, danger, or death, to the religious forms and beliefs in which 
they were raised. In most cases they find there sufficient comfort at 
least to dull the edge of their discomfort or tragedy. Yet every one, as 
he regards life without the meaning brought by religion, does sense 
this truth to some degree. It may be that life seems to lose its ‘flavor’ 
and interest and one feels there is not much use in striving. The ‘heavi- 
ness’ of life might then seem vague, indefinite, inchoate. But it is felt, 
and all catch at least glimpses of the stark truth of their humanness 
with the limitations and tragedy it implies. 

It is, however, the relatively rare person who senses this tragedy so 
strongly as to be forced to do something about it other than falling 
back into his inherited thought forms. This “doing something about 
it” might be and sometimes is the committing of suicide. This act is 
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an indication that the problem was given up as insoluble. Positively, 
men have sought either to find the living experiences buried beneath 
the calcified beliefs of former generations, or else to break into a new 
awareness, which is their own solution to their problem. They usually 
then offer their discovery to others who are ‘tender.’ Among the Semitic 
people we find such ‘hungry’ individuzls again and again searching 
and many times finding and proclaiming their “Thus saith the Lord 
.. .’ Many of these have become leaders or originators of religious 
movements. Others lived at times when the “tinder was not ready,”— 
which means that their contemporaries were fairly satisfied with their 
everyday lives and accepted religion, and so felt little need for further 
‘revelation.’ Their seed fell on barren ground and they, with their 
experienced solutions, have been forgotten. The tinder was ready 
usually during times when groups of people lost both their faith in 
their practised religion and their bases of security and so were forced 
back upon fundamental problems of living. Contrariwise, it is generally 
in periods of economic prosperity and political stability that formal 
religion reaches its lowest ebb. The immediate satisfactions of life 
become so attainable and pleasurable that the sense of need for fuller 
understanding is not pressing except to the more sensitive. As these 
satisfactions are however tested by later crises, the building erected 
thus “upon sand” crumbles, and the crisis in individual life becomes 
acute. 
THE TRAGEDY OF LIFE 

We turn now more specifically to a further investigation of this 
tragic aspect of human life. Man, as intelligent, self-conscious being, 
we have suggested, desires complete self-realization or fullness or per- 
fection of being. Basically, since time inevitably brings with it tragedies 
and changes, he wants eternal life. By ‘eternal’ is meant not simple 
unending life, but rather eternal in the sense of transcending the time 
category. Further, he wants complete expansion of the self. As animal, 
if nothing hinders, he does find completion in the development of his 
body and in the use of its functions. But man as intelligent, self- 
conscious, idealistic being has desires and ideals which extend far 
beyond any possible fulfillment in this human life. Physically, he 
perishes. Intellectually, the more he develops the more keenly he be- 
comes aware of the “limits of the human understanding.” Ideally, the 
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better he becomes the more he is aware of his own limitations and 
metaphysical sinfulness. When then ideally man feels himself sinful; 
or intellectually, ignorant or subject to error; or physically, in the last 
analysis, subject to death, the awakened individual realizes the tre- 
mendous gulf that separates his ultimate desires from what he is 
capable of attaining. Without the solution which religion offers, there 
is bound to exist for sensitive human beings that “tragic sense of life” 
spoken of by the philosopher Unamuno. It is the sense that no matter 
how hard one tries, no matter how high his ideals and aspirations, all 
that man is and does will pass on and seems to be without value or 
significance. The book of Ecclesiastes gives perfect expression to this 
attitude: 

Utterly vain, utterly vain, everything is vain! Man labors at his toil under 
the sun; what does he gain? The generations come and go, but there the earth 
is, there it shall remain. . . . The streams all flow into the sea, but the sea 
they never fill, though the streams are flowing still. All things are aweary, 
weary beyond words: the eye is never satisfied, the ear has never enough. 
What has been shall be, what has gone on is what shall go on, and there is 
nothing new under the sun. . . . I have seen all that goes on in this world; it is 
a vain, futile affair.* 


The weariness of endless, meaningless repetition without goal and 
under no human control leads here to cynicism. For others it results 
in terrible inward crisis and the beating of the head against the wall 
of limitation. 

We can now state briefly what has gone before. The sense of life’s 
ultimate and final tragedy is the result of the recognition that man’s 
deepest, ultimate desires are bounded and frustrated by his human 
limitations. These desires which, in the final analysis, reach toward 
infinity or perfection, are always turned back by the very nature of 
his humanity. When full realization of this truth comes to man—not 
just as an intellectual concept but as the most terrible truth—then 
something must happen. Either he is plunged into hopeless misery, or 
else he seeks until he finds a solution by discovering a larger and less 
limited self. In the ultimate, this is to be found through religion, as 
will be later indicated, but there are other possibilities which might be 
tried. 


* Ecclesiastes, 1:2-9, 14. (Moffatt translation) 
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ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS TO THE HUMAN PROBLEM 


One attempted solution to the problem of human limitation is to 
absolutize and follow some ideal. Men give themselves up completely 
to the attainment of that ideal, whether it be Democracy, Communism, 
Fascism or some other. Each of these ideals demands or demanded 
complete loyalty and devotion. For those who find the ideal appealing 
and accept its challenge for themselves there is a transformation of 
their egoes. By losing their narrower, self-centered values in the cause, 
they find a wider and an expanded self. Within the field of philosophic 
religion there have been those who have lost themselves in humanism. 
Having lost his faith in the basis out of which grow enduring values, 
the humanist looked forward to a Utopia in time and on this imperma- 
nent earth. Unable often to find enduring values within his own life 
he sought to find them within the lives of a million men! Within 
humanism the “disillusioned liberals” sought to lose themselves and 
as long as they failed to recognize that the Kingdom of God on earth 
was merely an extension of finitude and not the attainment of perfec- 
tion which alone brings final satisfaction to this problem, some at least 
seem to have found within the movement expansion for their selves 
and thus a modicum of satisfaction. 

But whether one’s loyalty and devotion are given to nationalism, 
humanism or some other ideal, as the full implications of it are grad- 
ually uncovered it is discovered to be “all too human” and not fully 
satisfying. For many, especially among the less sensitively aware, life’s 
purposes seem here to have been at least temporarily established. They 
have lost their narrow selves in something greater than themselves 
and have thus found wider purposes and a greater self. But, the limita- 
tions ultimately remain even for them. All such ideals are time-bound 
and space-limited and fall immensely far away from escaping limita- 
tion. In a word, they are human creations and as such are subject to 
the change and destruction which befall all human things. They are 
not finally satisfying to that soul which seeks not an extension or en- 
largement of man’s self but who wishes to find completeness of being. 
He seeks not extended time, but eternity; not a higher ideal, but the 
final, unchanging Real. He seeks, actually, what is often implied by 


the term ‘God.’ 
It should de comforting to institutionalized religion to know that 
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man must always be drawn toward religion in some form. For as long 
as man has limitations, which will be until he is perfect,—that is, 
Divine—he will be attracted in the direction of the religious solution. 
Yet there is still another possibility which many try. They assume 
that life’s tragedy has no solution and so attempt to remove their 
awareness of it by various ‘escapes.’ We will not take the time to 
develop this thought except to say that a man’s work, play, drugs, 
alcohol, and insanity might all be such escapes. Each of these, when so 
used, makes him less human at this point by decreasing his sensitivity. 
They are no solutions. 


THE RELIGIOUS SOLUTION 


We have now reached the point where we are ready to discuss the 
solution brought by religion. In the face of this awareness of the ulti- 
mate and essential tragedy of life which, we have suggested, comes as 
one realizes that his deepest desires and ideals are always bounded and 
frustrated by his human limitations, religion says that these limitations 
themselves are not final. Man’s longing for completeness and perfec- 
tion is not baseless. It is rather, according to religious belief, the ex- 
pression of his desire to reach that goal which is his rightful heritage. 
The religious geniuses of the race who, like the great discoverers in all 
fields of investigation, sought until they found and knocked till the 
door of discovery was opened, reached an experience within themselves 
which brought them the conviction that actually, in essence at least, 
they were divine. They found, first of all, an experience which con- 
vinced them that there is a divine Being, a Something or a Someone, 
described in many different words, who is Himself unlimited, unre- 
stricted by man’s boundaries. Secondly, as a result of this experience, 
they came to the certainty that they themselves in some way shared 
in the perfection and divinity of this Being and consequently all was 
ultimately well with them. No longer did they feel themselves to be 
the incomplete, frustrated individuals they formerly knew themselves 
to be, but now they found they were actually “one with God” and 
shared in his essential nature. They believed they had insight into the 
truth concerning themselves. They were still earthbound and still sub- 
ject to all their human limitations, while the body lived. Yet the con- 
flict in their minds was stilled. They had discovered in a way that 
brought with it complete conviction that their deepest desires and 
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longings for perfection and release from limitation were not illusory 
but were ultimately to be fulfilled. Often through this experience the 
physical world itself became transformed for them. Nature was now 
seen sub specie aeternitatis. It is the “garment of God.” “All creation 
had a new smell.” 

Thus, in its most general form, we believe, is found the solution 
brought by religion to the human problem. In the Unlimited, God, 
Allah, Great Spirit, Absolute Being, or even the Real Self, all of which 
are terms which are meant generally to refer to a perfect, unlimited 
Being, man finds his deepest needs and longings, not hopelessly frus- 
trated any longer by his human limitations, but eventually to be real- 
ized. He believes he has had a foretaste of the state he will reach 
ultimately in which there will be no more sorrow or parting, frustration 
or limitation. The immediate results of this experience will be release 
from strain and anxiety with consequent joy and peace. The inward 
irritation and agony have been removed. Unity and oneness of will 
result. 

The view here being upheld is then that the deepest and most vital 
insights of religion center in what is generally called the mystical ex- 
perience. The solution is not to be found in the world of physical 
objects for, as Paul tells us, things seen are temporal. It arises out of 
an experience in the consciousness, or in the ‘spirit’ of man, as it is 
often called. Man’s spirit or self is said to have touched the spirit of 
the Divine and for the moment he had experienced or been in contact 
with reality in its fullness. 

This mystical experience may occur in many degrees. Few indeed 
are the great mystics. Because of their rarity and their penetrating 
insight their teachings have often been embalmed in religious sects 
that have grown up around them. But all men, since they are self- 
conscious beings, have at least intimations of this kind of experience. 
Father Tyrrell is quoted as having said, “The saint differs from the 
ordinary Christian not in his mysticism but in the degree of his mysti- 
cism.”* One may have a sense of exaltation in a finely ordered service 
of worship, or of uplift in the starry night. In all such experiences, 
whatever their degree, the pettiness of the ego seems in some degree 
to melt away and one does seem to sense the presence of a deeper and 


“Quoted in J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928, p. 365. 
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greater reality. The highest peak to which this sort of experience 
reaches is the mystical ecstasy. In it awareness of the human, empirical 
self is completely sloughed off for the time. Man’s body, desires and 
ideas are laid away. Even his consciousness of personal selfhood is 
momentarily lost. For the time being, he is the experience. Bliss is the 
word which seems best to fit it. Man and God, he afterwards declares, 
became one. This momentary attainment is the acme of man’s religious 
discovery, since it is interpreted as immediate cont. t with God Him- 
self. The path of religion is directed then to the object of man’s deepest 
desires. To reach this goal all lesser desires and all attachment to 
transitory things must be given up. Every religion stresses this fact. 

After the experience, as the mystic returns to the more normal state 
of consciousness, his intellect classifies and orders the event which has 
occurred. He is convinced that he has had a glimpse of permanent 
reality, with which or with whom he is in some way united or impli- 
cated. He is sure that the Divine is. Just what it is is another problem. 
If the experience is really what the mystic claims it to be, then the 
being experienced cannot be explained in words, since words deal only 
with the limited. If he does try to give a description at all, he does so 
in terms familiar to his own culture and age. The Sufi, thus, says he 
experiences Allah; the Christian has been with Christ or with God; 
the Hindu has discovered his essential oneness with Brahma; and the 
Buddhist has discovered that which is beyond even the categories of 
being and non-being. Logicaily, no word can contain the content of 
the experience if it was an experience of the Divine. “Neti, neti”’— 
not this, not that—is all that should be said. 

How can I say He is not like this, and He is like that? 

If I say that He is within me, the universe is ashamed: 

If I say that He is without me, it is falsehood. 

He makes the inner and the outer worlds to be indivisibly one; 


The conscious and the unconscious, both are his footstools. 
He is neither manifest nor hidden, He is neither revealed nor unrevealed: 


There are no words to tell that which He is.° 


Some few religious groups claim that the Being discovered is not 
actually external to themselves at all nor different from themselves, 
but is the ideal and complete Self of each. This interpretation is found, 


°R. Tagore, The Songs of Kabir. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916, Poem ix. 
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for instance, in the Sankhya system of Hinduism. Yet the more usual 
assumption is that the being experienced is more extensive than one’s 
own self, and must therefore be a distinct and other Self. 


THE METHODS OF SALVATION 


The experience of finding a satisfying solution to the basic human 
problem, which we have been discussing, is what is meant by salvation. 
In Christianity this word is often reserved to apply to the state of 
final blessedness in ‘heaven,’ but in truth it should refer to the dis- 
covery which the mystic makes, and its consequences, which do bring 
salvation from the tragedy of the human problem. In all religions, 
methods are found for bringing about this discovery or awareness. It 
seems well to mention here three of these methods briefly. In essence, 
it is our contention, they all find their solution in a similar experience. 
The paths leading to this common goal and the later descriptions of 
that experience are what vary. Before these are outlined, it should be 
said that the world view of the mystic goes through tremendous changes 
as a result of his experiences. The external world and the empirical 
self, instead of being the most real of all things now become the less 
real, or the incompletely real, or the illusory, as they are variously 
described. Sometimes they are said to have no more reality than the 
figures in a dream. Man’s true self and well-being are thought to have 
been found in this supposed contact with the Divine. In every religion 
it is found that man’s overemphasis on his empirical, physical self 
through lack of knowledge of the truth (ignorance) and through con- 
sequent close attachment to that which is finally less real is the worst 
barrier to full discovery of God. Practically, this means that self- 
centeredness and pride, because they make central that which is im- 
permanent and incomplete—the empirical self—and because they hold 
false notions of what the true self and its goal are, are the greatest 
barrier to ultimate discovery. The paths to the Divine all begin there- 
fore by finding techniques for releasing man from his clinging to his 
narrow physical and mental self. He ignorantly supposes that this self 
with all its limitations of ideals, intelligence, and ability is his real, 
only, and complete self and that the objects of sense experience to 
which this self clings are the only reals in life. The first step therefore 
toward salvation is to dispel this fundamental ignorance of the truth. 
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This is then followed by the negative procedure of finding ways to 
break the bonds by which he is held to the objects of sensation and 
thought. There is no Ubergang except through Untergang. One famous 
method for effecting this beginning step is the one according to which 
the initiate takes the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
These three are described in their broadest possible meanings. As the 
vows are kept the person finds that the desire to hold property, to find 
sensual satisfactions, and to exert his individual self are gradually 
conquered and he is prepared for the further steps on the path toward 
full salvation. 

The second part of the procedure is the positive one of discovering 
the truth and reality that lie in religion. The path here is threefold: 
that of knowledge, that of devotion, and that of works. 


1. The Path of Knowledge. 


The path of knowledge does not refer to knowledge as it is custom- 
arily described. It is not knowledge about something, but rather intui- 
tive and immediate recognition of truth that is implied. The method of 
bringing about this discovery of the Divine is generally that of quiet- 
ing the senses and thoughts through meditation until they no longer 
stand in the way of perceiving tc true depths within. Not by formal 
education is this insight to be obtained. One must become quiet and 
attentive. Instead of generating more ideas and thoughts he must 
attempt to quiet the waves of appearance and passing mental states 
until finally he reaches the truth. It is here that we find the Vedantic 
philosophy, Plotinus and some of the Yogi techniques. This method 
tries to reach salvation through the direct form of knowledge so the 
method itself is a direct one. The techniques used for quieting the 
attachment to the external and of “reducing the ego” as the negative 
preparative steps in the discovery of Reality vary from religion to 
religion and even within the same groups. We have already mentioned 
the three-fold method of poverty, chastity, and obedience, found in 
Roman Catholic Christianity. The Yogis use many methods, including 
that of breath control. Zen Buddhists present the student with a prob- 
lem or koan as a means of narrowing attention and concentrating the 
mind on one center. Others fix the attention visually upon objects such 
as candles. Still others concentrate on certain sounds, such as Om in 
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India or Allah of the Moslem dervish. All include many means for 
subduing the bodily appetites. The path itself is common to all those 
who try to reach the goal directly. In each, the fundamental need is 
first to reduce the empirical ego and then to still body and mind, as 
one concentrates upon the Divine, until illumination finally comes. It 
should be added that personal ethics for this path are merely prepara- 
tory steps to the real search. They are not ends in themselves. 


2. The Path of Devotion. 


Many people, drawn to religion and searching for salvation, find 
the first path too cold, intellectual, and personally demanding. They 
are attracted to the second path with its warmth and emphasis upon 
love. This is the path of devotion. Just as an individual loses himself 
in his love for his beloved, so, but to a greater extent, he loses his 
shallow, incomplete, empirical self and finds union with the Divine in 
his love for his God and Savior. Most of historical Christianity ap- 
pears here, also Amida Buddhism, Vishnu Hinduism and some of the 
Persian mystics. Again, the difficulty standing in the way of salvation 
is seen to be the ‘swollen’ empirical ego. It and its attachment to the 
impermanent, lesser and incomplete is the main barrier to salvation. 
The solution is not found by a direct attack upon the citadel of this 
self, as in the former path, but rather in a round-about way—by 
giving over the narrow self in one act of outgoing and unselfish love 
and devotion to the Divine. Thus is the lower self conquered and a 
higher attained. The individual feels his complete unworthiness, his 
shameful inadequacy and sinfulness, before the perfection and love 
of his Lord. Humbly he pours out before his God all that he is, offer- 
ing himself as a vessel to be infilled by Deity. He finds a new life, 
freed of the trammels of the old, healed by his contact with Divinity 
and convinced that he dwells with his God in love and joy. Kabir is 
the great poet of this path: 

Subtle is the path of Love! 

Therein there is no asking and no not-asking, 
There one loses one’s self at His feet, 

There one is immersed in the joy of the seeking; 


Plunged in the deeps of love as the fish in the water. 
The lover is never slow in offering his head for his Lord’s service.® 


*R. Tagore, op. cit., Poem lv. 
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O man, if thou dost not know thine own Lord, whereof art thou so proud? 
Put thy cleverness away: mere words shall never unite thee to Him. 

Do not deceive thyself with the witness of the Scriptures: 

Love is something other than this, and he who has sought it truly has found it.’ 

Interpreting these quotations in the terms of our discussion, we 
would say that they mean that the devotee feels he has lost his limita- 
tions and his pettiness through this outgoing, unselfish, sacrificial act 
of love and dedication, and has come into an experience of oneness 
or union with the Perfect. The Gospel of John, the poems of Kabir 
and the Bhagavad Gita are probably the most beautiful and sugges- 
tive expositions of what this path means. 

The view of immortality for this path differs from that of the first. 
There the saved man is usually thought to lose his personality and 
separate identity in the Oneness of his God. But here, on this second 
path, just as the individual and his Lord are separate during his human 
life, so they remain ultimately separate. The saved individual will 
find companionship with his beloved Lord and will dwell with him in 
the bliss of continual adoration and love. 


3. The Path of Works. 

The third path is the least useful and certain of the methods for 
finding salvation and appears to be chiefly negative in its effects. It 
is the path of works, which emphasizes service to one’s fellow men. 
Here too the aim of reducing the individual ego is seen to be central. 
In his love for his fellows and in his service to them, the individual 
sacrifices his own narrower interests and thus loses his self. As he 
thus submerges his more limited ego he may turn to one of the two 
former paths to make the positive discovery of the Divine. 

It will have been noticed that in each of these three paths while the 
method differed the goal was the same. In every case the narrow em- 
pirical self and its limited desires for physical and petty personal 
satisfactions are the root of the problem. The cure is to be obtained 
by the two steps of breaking this attachment to the lesser, and then 
of reaching out toward the Divine. 

The mystical experience seems then to be the heart of religion. 
Without it in some degree there would be no religion for modern men, 
for while his need for completeness would remain, there would be no 


* [bid., Poem lix. 
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answering solution. Religion requires then both the sense of need and 
an awareness of a being or reality great enough and good enough to 
satisfy that need. The mystic starts with the sense of need for com- 
pletion, which is the basic human need, common to all men and felt 
by all to some degree. He finds his solution in his contact or supposed 
contact with the Divine. Those who have the experience in its fuller 
manifestations are convinced by it that the fundamental human prob- 
lem does have a satisfying solution. Most men have had a taste of 
what this experience is like in its milder forms. Most are therefore the 
followers, finding in their fainter experiences echoes of what the great 
mystics have taught throughout the centuries. 


THE TRUTH OF THE Mystics’ CLAIM 


The truth of the mystics’ claim is not the problem of this paper. 
Some critics would maintain that just as children make fantasies to 
escape their own discovery of their limitations, so the mystics create 
their own supposed experience of the Divine. Some psychologists at- 
tempt to explain the experience in terms of self-hypnosis. They de- 
scribe the phenomenon as the normal result of the narrowing of the 
field of consciousness. We would simply like to point out that thus 
far no final proof or disproof of the claim has been brought. The 
one having the experience does find new sources of strength, new 
purpose for his life, and a consequent unification and freeing of per- 
sonality as he makes the supposed Divine his central ideal and loyalty. 
He would claim that the experience is open to others who take similar 
steps. 

Regardless of the truth of this claim, this much at least is obvious: 
man’s sense of incompleteness does reflect the actual situation in 
which he is placed. We are partial; we are incomplete and life is tragic 
without religion. We search for the Divine, if we are sensitive to our 
situation in life, because until we do find Him, life is unreal and un- 
satisfying. 

I laugh when I hear that the fish in the water is thirsty: 
You do not see that the Real is in your home, and you wander from forest 


to forest listlessly! 
Here is the truth! Go where you will, to Benares or to Mathura; if you do 


not find your soul, the world is unreal to you.® 


5 Ibid., Poem xlii. 
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All others of man’s natural needs do have objects of satisfaction. 
Thus, hunger finds its satisfaction in his meat and drink. It would be 
strange indeed if this need alone of all men’s needs were without its 
sufficient object of satisfaction, which is the Divine. Man longs and 
is dissatisfied because he is partial and incomplete until he returns to 
the Divine and finds his satisfaction there. As Augustine has expressed 
it, “Thou madest us for Thyself, and our heart is restless, until it 
repose in Thee.”® This is the mystics’ claim. It might be true. Religion 
believes that it is. 

To conclude, we have suggested that the key to the nature of re- 
ligion is best found not in creeds nor in the cultus but within the nature 
of man. Religion is found to arise out of fundamental need—man’s 
need for wholeness, for completion, for perfection. In contact with the 
Divine this need is met, salvation is experienced. The Divine and man 
have found each other and in their union are found that joy and peace 
which “surpass all human understanding.” 


* Confessions, 1:1. 
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Book Reviews 


The Great Century, Northern Africa 
and Asia. By Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1944. ix + 502 pages. $4.00. 
This is the sixth volume in A History 

of the Expansion of Christianity to be 

concluded in the next volume. It follows 
the now familiar pattern of meandering, 
not streamlined, narrative. Only in the 
case of India, Chinese Empire, and 

Japan is there a summary on environ- 

mental factors. The “great century” is 

1800-1914. The author, page 435, very 

frankly admits that the way through the 

story is “toilsome” and requires the 

“patient but discerning reader.” The 

book cannot be read but as a reference 

work is useful. Until the final volume 
appears, fair appraisal of the value of 
the investigation must be postponed. 

Yet it is already clear that a genuinely 

scientific story of missions in India, 

China, and Japan belongs to the future. 

Again and again supplementation of 

what is said is necessary to obtain the 

true picture. Take the author’s discus- 
sion of China’s troubles, pages 257 ff. 

By turning to Tyler Dennett’s Americans 

in Eastern Asia, the meaning of the 

statements emerges. The matter is so 
significant that we illustrate the point 
by a few excerpts from Dennett: 


“In China, Japan and Korea the Ameri- 
can missionary introduced himself by sub- 
terfuge which was accompanied by the tol- 
erence and indulgence of native officials. The 
first missionaries in Canton in the early 
part of the nineteenth century were not only 
without legal right to be there but were 
there in violation of imperial regulations. 
They were sponsored by obliging hong 
merchants who represented them to be 
clerks attached to mercantile houses” (p. 
559). 

“The most awkward feature of the open 
violation of the laws of the empire was 
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that regardless of whether their activities 
were lawful or not the missionaries were 
exempted from Chinese jurisdiction by ex- 
traterritoriality” (p. 561). 

“, . in the next ten years (1844 to 
1854) fully half the claims . . . for repara- 
tion and damages were filed by missionaries 
who had proceeded to establish mission work 
in locations which were in violation of the 
Chinese interpretation of the treaty” (p. 
562). 

“The aggressiveness of the American mis- 
sionaries in their disposition to force the 
opening of the empire is notable” (p. 563). 

“Christianity was a disintegrating influ- 
ence in the Manchu Empire and it must 
have been difficult for the American mis- 
sionaries to free themselves from the sus- 
picion . . . that they were in some unde- 
fined way the agents of a government which 
sought the disruption of China” (p. 564). 

“It seems reasonable to believe that at 
any time in the last century, at least after 
1870, the Chinese Government would have 
removed all missionaries from the interior 
had it been free to do so. Protestant mis- 
sionaries were objectionable to the local 
authorities, to the gentry, and to large 
masses of the ignorant populace” (p. 573). 


Thus the triple headache of China— 
extraterritoriality, foreign concessions, 
and the toleration clauses—continued to 
about 1943. 

Here is Dennett’s general conclusion: 


“From the history of Christian missions 
in China, Japan and Korea, one conclusion 
stands out sharply: much harm and little 
good has come from governmental patron- 
age and protection of missionary work: and 
the missionary renders the most enduring 
service to the people among whom he 
labors when he separates himself farthest 
from political concerns.” 


On page 392, brief reference is made 
to The Independent editorially predict- 
ing, in 1883, that by 1900 Japan would 
be Christianized and lead all Asia into 
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Christianity! That dramatic incident de- 
served show-window dressing. 

But how can missions in Japan be 
understood without a discussion of “the 
king who is God’? Without Hocart’s 
Kingship and Kings and Councellors 
and Haring’s The Position of the Ruler 
in Japan, the understanding of the 
Japanese problem is impossible. 

The “summary and anticipation” chap- 
ter does seem an “anticlimax” (p. 453), 
because the great trends of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries— 
such as the adoption of the I Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the power age, the rise of eco- 
nomic determinism, historical method, 
the evolutionary theory, the history of 
religious psychology, psychiatry, Thorn- 
dike’s Your City, etc.—are ignored. 

The bibliography covers pages 457- 
484 and represents only a fraction of 
what was read by the author. Neverthe- 
less, we noticed more than fifteen im- 
portant investigations on Japan, China, 
India not mentioned here—volumes su- 
perior in quality to some quoted. Pos- 
sibly the explanation may be found on 
page 472, when referring to the Report 
of the Commission of Appraisal of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry, it is 
remarked “references are not to the 
printed report but to a reproduction of a 
mimeographed copy.” 

ConraD Henry MoEHLMAN 
University of Rochester 


Training in Christianity. By Soren 
Kierkegaard. Translated with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Walter Lowrie. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Xxvii + 271 pages. $3.00. 

For Self-Examination and Judge for 
Yourselves. By Soren Kierkegaard. 
Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944. vii 
+ 240 pages. $2.50. 


These two companion volumes con- 
stitute the heart of Kierkegaard’s at- 
tempt to reintroduce Christianity into 
the Christendom of his own day, and, 
with their translation, into that of ours. 
This he does by setting out directly to 
communicate his view of what it means 
to be a Christian, no longer restrained, 
as in his earlier works, by the pseudon- 
ymous, ambiguously serious character 
of his aesthetic authorship. After his 
Easter, 1848, experience that his sins 
were not only forgiven but forgotten 
by God, SK _ felt constrained to 
speak for himself. Yet these works 
are not as exaggerated or vehement as 
the newspaper attack upon Christendom 
with which his career closed, though they 
truly are as infinitely passionate. Hap- 
pily located in the most constructive 
period of his writings, Kierkegaard’s 
Training in Christianity, and its sequel, 
should be read by all who intend to 
read his Attack on “Christendom” (soon 
to be published), because the “training” 
is the “attack.” 

Training in Christianity is comprised 
of a sequence of vigorous Christian ex- 
positions on the themes: “Come hither 
to me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, I will give you rest,” “Blessed is 
he whosoever is not offended in me,” 
and “From on high He will draw all 
unto Himself.” There is also an accom- 
panying edifying discourse on “The 
woman that was a sinner.” 

For Self-Examination treats of “How 
to derive true benediction from behold- 
ing oneself in the mirror of the Word,” 
“Christ is the Way,” and “It is the 
Spirit that giveth Life.” 

Judge for Yourselves consists of two 
discourses: “Becoming sober” and 
“Christ as Pattern, or No man can serve 
two masters.” Included also in this vol- 
ume are two communion addresses, “To 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little” and “Love shall hide the multi- 
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tude of sins,” and an address for an 
unspecified occasion on “The unchange- 
ableness of God.” 

There is a unity between these works 
that may not be apparent from the titles 
given them. Training in Christianity 
is concerned, not with some objective 
doctrine, but with the subjective pur- 
pose of “revival and increase of in- 
wardness”; while For Self-Examination 
and Judge for Yourselves are as much 
interested in training in the faith as in 
self-appraisal. The end held in view by 
this entire writing might be phrased in 
terms of one of SK’s paragraph head- 
ings: “To come so close to oneself in 
one’s understanding, one’s knowing, that 
all one’s understanding becomes action.” 
It is this common characteristic that led 
the translator to think first of issuing 
these discourses in a single volume en- 
titled “Kierkegaard’s ‘Serious Call.’ ” 

A review of SK may well be as per- 
sonal and subjective as SK _ himself. 
There is virility in the manner in which 
Kierkegaard calls a halt in the midst of 
his reflections on Christ’s words of com- 
fort to the heavy laden to remind his 
readers, as real contemporaneity with 
Christ would inevitably have reminded 
them, of the “possibility of offense” 
which is always present in the Christian 
life. While the Invitation (Come hith- 
er!) attracts, the Inviter (Christ) of- 
fends at the same time that he attracts. 
But surely there is sufficient possibility 
of offense is the absolute abandon in the 
practice of compassion (so wholly dif- 
ferent from human compassion) which 
Jesus displayed, and in the conception 
that it is sin which is man’s ruin and for 
which he therefore had compassion (so 
wholly different from the human diag- 
nosis that some superficial sickness re- 
quires compassion) (Training in Chris- 
tianity, pp. 61-65, 69). It does not in- 
crease the offense, but stultifies the in- 
tellect, when, to his concrete analysis 


of the love which was Christ’s character 
in qualitative contrast to the nature of 
human living generally, Kierkegaard 
adds the abstract doctrine of the incar- 
nate God-man as a Christian coping- 
stone. As one reads Training in Chris- 
tianity, the judgment suggests itself, 
that SK is perhaps the most neo-protest- 
ant of all orthodox fundamentalists, and 
therein lie his strength and weakness for 
the present age. 

In “Christ as Pattern,” the essay in 
Christian ethics which is the second 
part of Judge for Yourselves, Kierke- 
gaard makes too direct an identification 
of being a Christian with unilinear prog- 
ress (or even “leaping,” “venturing far 
out”) toward Christlikeness. Had he 
seen more clearly that Christ remains to 
the end ethically other than the Chris- 
tian, in fact his Judge, Kierkegaard 
would not have drawn so sharply the 
contrast between Christianity and 
Christendom. Then the “1ooo parsons,” 
who because they are interested in their 
“livings” are clearly members of 
“Christendom,” might have been ad- 
mitted, along with other responsible vo- 
cationalists, also to be participants in 
the orders of life within “Christianity,” 
though doubtless none are, like Christ, 
servants of but one master. Kierke- 
gaard’s accent on what he calls the 
“subordinate clauses” of Lutheranism 
(works of love, voluntary suffering, 
etc.) leads him astray. The qualification, 
however, must immediately be entered, 
that Kierkegaard is perhaps the most 
neo-protestant of all the perfectionists, 
and therein lie his strength and weak- 
ness for this present age. 

“The Mirror of the Word” in For 
Self-Examination is an excellent discus- 
sion of how to read the Bible even 
though, as a modern man, one accepts 
the results of biblical criticism: it is 
this, because SK wrote simply of how 
we must learn to see ourselves in the 
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“mirror” rather than exhaustively study 
the mirror itself. “Becoming sober’ in 
Judge for Yourselves is a superb direc- 
tive for “existential thinking,” thinking 
so as to include one’s own life in his 
thoughts. It is of the high order of such 
Kierkegaard works as The Sickness unto 
Death. 

All in all, these are beoks one will 
want to keep conveniently placed for 
frequent rereading; and twice blessed is 
he who will, as SK enjoins, read them 
aloud, so as to say them to himself. 

PauL RAMSEY 
Princeton University 


Either/Or, A Fragment of Life. By 
Soren Kierkegaard. Volume One trans- 
lated by David F. Swenson and Lil- 
lian Marvin Swenson; Volume Two 
translated by Walter Lowrie. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 
vii + 387 pages; xvi-+ 304 pages. 
$7.50. 

Either/Or was Kierkegaard’s first 
major book. It was written in 1842, after 
he had reneged on his engagement to 
Regina Olsen and was in stark struggle 
with his own neurosis. The marks of this 
conflict appear all through the book and, 
for all the elaborate puzzle about the 
several “authors” (I, 4-11), it is plain 
that it is, at least in part, a prolix self- 
exorcism, a private confession in public. 

The title implies a study in contrasts; 
the contrast in question is between the 
“aesthetical” (hedonistic) and the “ethi- 
cal” views and modes of life. Volume 
One is a motley of pieces ostensibly 
expounding the nuances of the life of 
pleasure. Two of these are more impor- 
tant than the rest. One is a long essay 
in support of the claim that Mozart’s 
Don Juan is a sort of last word in opera 
because of its perfect glorification in 
music of sensuous beauty and vitality. 
The other is a “diary of the seducer,” 
the record of a successful campaign by 


a painfully self-conscious and _intro- 
verted Casanova. As one plods through 
this and the rest of the volume, the 
impression grows that the aesthetical life 
is not only frustrating in the end, but 
wearing in the process. Perhaps this is 
the moral SK would have scorned to 
point out directly. 

In Volume Two, the “ethical” view of 
life finds an advocate in a faintly stuffy, 
solid citizen named Judge William, who 
writes two long “letters” to a young man 
who is an aesthete @ Ja Volume One. 
The first letter is an earnest defense of 
“the aesthetic validity of marriage”; 
the other is a searching and often 
brilliant exposition of the superiority of 
the “ethical” viewpoint. For the aesthete, 
immediacy is everything; time is the 
enemy, which filches beauty and vitality 
and life itself. In the ethical view, time 
is of absolute importance and thus the 
main concern is purpose and responsi- 
bility. Kierkegaard’s analysis of the 
meaning of personal existence in time 
(the paradox of finiteness and freedom) 
is the profoundest part of his thought 
and the point at which he veers off 
most creatively from the dominant 
Hegelianism of his period. Volume Two 
concludes with a “sermon” on “the 
edification implied in the thought that as 
against God we are always in the wrong.” 
This expresses the third “stage” on 
life’s way, the religious. 

Many of the conceptions which are 
matured and sharpened in SK’s later 
books are here in Either/Or, but it must 
be said that this is not Kierkegaard at 
his best. It is the work of a genius, all 
right; but it is a tedious genius, a genius 
who often makes wilful and tyrannical 
demands upon his reader. If one will 
submit patiently, however, he will be 
surprised at the vividness of the after- 
image which Either/Or leaves in his 
mind. ALBERT C. OUTLER 
Duke University 
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Approaches to World Peace: Fourth 
Symposium of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and _ Religion. 
Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Finkelstein, and Robert MaclIver. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944. xvii + 973 pages. $5.00. 

This small encylopaedia of intellec- 
tual liberalism cannot, obviously, be 
adequately surveyed within the scope of 
a brief review. Of the many significant 
individual and over-all opinions, one in 
particular impressed this reviewer, 
namely, that the most perfect inter- 
national machinery will not suffice alone 
to establish and maintain a just and en- 
during peace. We would naturally expect 
to find this position taken by the authors 
of the papers in the section on “Religious 
Foundations for Enduring Peace” (pp. 
724-824). But it is especially noteworthy 
that social scientists strongly adhere to 
this point of view. Professor Charles E. 
Merriam, for example, is convinced that 
“sovereignty must make friends with 
constitutional values, scientific values, 
idealistic values, which are the heart of 
our new civilization. . . If sovereignty 
speaks as one having authority, it wil! 
be because it speaks as one having rea- 
son, justice, liberty, human dignity, as 
the co-authors of its authority” (pp. 25, 
26). Professor Quincy Wright, another 
political scientist, concludes that “the 
building of peace involves . . . the psy- 
chological and moral problem of creating 
opinions and attitudes insistent on regu- 
larly using these mechanisms to solve 
differences, on continually reforming 
them so that their use will yield results 
more consistent with conceptions of 
justice, and on continually revising con- 
ceptions of justice in adaptation to hu- 
man needs and social conditions in a 
rapidly changing world” (pp. 83-84). A 
sociologist, Professor Pitrim A. Sorokin, 
warns: “Without the organization of a 
moral universe no lasting peace is pos- 


sible, no matter what economic or po- 
litical reforms are made” (p. 103). 

This reviewer would have welcomed 
a more detailed discussion of cartels. He 
cannot fully accept the assertion by 
Professor Louis that “Colonies and sys- 
tems of empire are, to say the least, 
under attack, if they are not actually 
crumbling” (p. 119). It was rather 
surprising to see Professor William F. 
Albright attempt to prove that democ- 
racy existed in ancient Greece and in our 
South in spite of slavery (pp. 8-9). 

Several contributors call attention to 
formidable obstacles in the way of a 
just and enduring peace. Professor 
Wright admonishes: “One difficulty in 
realizing peace in our world lies in the 
fact that both institutions and opinions 
must be universal or they may be worse 
than useless. The highest standards of 
justice believed in and applied in one 
section of the world may actually en- 
courage aggression in other parts of the 
world, unaffected by these opinions and 
uncontrolled by these institutions” 
(p. 84). Professor Wirth expresses his 
suspicion “of some of those who are 
preaching to the world a gospel of spirit- 
ual improvement without at the same 
time exerting themselves in improving 
the material lot of man” (p. 121). Pro- 
fessor Bingham Dai is alarmed by Anglo- 
Saxon ideas of racial superiority—which 
he finds to be little different from the 
Axis brand—and by assertions that we 
“are engaged in a war to save Christian 
civilization. . . . Evidently,” he points 
out, “it is not so much the theology or 
dogmas of a religion as the personal 
habits and cultural traditions of a people 
that determine their inclination toward 
peace or war” (pp. 131, 132). He also 
refers to what this reviewer considers 
one of the most dangerous but most 
generally ignored obstacles to peace, that 
is, racial prejudice among some of those 
who are themselves the victims of prej- 
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udice (p. 130). Professor Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, who devastatingly ridicules any 
scientific concept of “race,” urges that 
“the world must be made safe for 
‘racial’ differences” (pp. 147, 150). And 
Professor I. A. Kandel suggests that the 
Good Neighbor Policy might well begin 
at home (p. 335). 

Every sincere advocate of a just and 
enduring peace for all peoples will find 
in this invaluable symposium an objec- 
tive discussion of practically every phase 
of the problem. The difficulties involved 
prove that the task is not so easy as Sir 
Norman Angell would have us believe in 
his Let the People Know. 

Rayrorp W. LocAN 
Howard University 


Group Relations and Group Antago- 
nisms. Edited by R. M. MacIver. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. ix 
+ 237 pages. $2.00. 

The thesis of this symposium of the 
Institute of Religious Studies is stated 
by the editor as follows: “What is 
needed here is not something the govern- 
ment can do for us—no new political 
credo or even, for the most part, new 
laws—but a new social code, one that 
shall animate our continuous behavior, a 
social code worthy of a civilized people 
that believes in its own democracy” 
(p. vii). Professor MacIver emphasizes, 
as one of the principal obstacles in the 
way of the attainment of this goal, “the 
social phenomenon of group images.” 
The problem is particularly acute in the 
United States because we have more 
different groups than does any other 
nation, The fact of “social distances” 
between and among these various groups 
hinders democracy in its efforts to 
demonstrate that different social groups 
can live amicably together (pp. 3-9). 
Professor Deak, as does Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal in An American Dilemma, te- 


minds us that European minorities gen- 


erally want independence while our 
minorities want equality. “The aloofness 
of the majority” which drives our 
minorities back into their respective 
groups has, however, been reduced by 
the economic improvement of the 
minorities and by a conscious interest 
in their problems since World War I 
(pp. 11-27). Professor Max Ascoli, as 
does Professor Deak, emphasizes the 
relationship between the disappearance 
of the American frontier about 1890 and 
the contemporaneous and subsequent ar- 
rival of large numbers of European 
immigrants as a decisive factor in pro- 
ducing group conflicts (pp. 31-41). This 
reviewer would have liked to see a dis- 
cussion in detail of group conflicts be- 
tween Italian minorities and other 
minorities. This criticism may, indeed, 
be voiced with respect to practically all 
the papers. 

Dr. Alain Locke, without minimizing 
moral appeals, found it “an ironical thing 
—that the moral appeals have been so 
singularly ineffective in this vital matter 
of human relations; and that while we 
are all willing to give abstract adhe- 
rence to the principle of human equality 
and the brotherhood of man in our 
theory, in our actual practice we stray so 
completely from it.” The fundamental 
difference between the problem of the 
Negro minority and of other minorities 
in this country lies, he believes, in the 
fact that the former must face both 
social and economic discrimination while 
the latter have to face only social dis- 
crimination. The discussion brought out 
his statement that other minorities are 
not always fair in their treatment of 
Negroes (pp. 43-59). Dr. Lin Mousheng 
of the Chinese News Service urges that 
“we should endeavor to reduce the psy- 
chical distance between” all minorities 
(p. 71). President George N. Shuster 
recognizes that divergencies among 
Protestants, Jews and Catholics are not 
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based solely on religious differences 
(p. 82). Unlike Dr. Locke, Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein finds that Jews suffer from 
economic discrimination (p. 87). Profes- 
sor Douglas V. Steere candidly admits 
that the Quakers, like other minorities, 
“are subject to conversion by the 
majorities in which they live” (p. 111). 
Dr. Stewart Cole aptly points out that 
“the present war is unquestionably an 
inter-cultural conflict as well as an inter- 
national one” (p. 123). Professor Oscar 
I, Janowsky develops at length (pp. 
157-170) the difference between Euro- 
pean minorities and American minorities 
already alluded to by Professor Deak. 

Those who still believe that Latin 
America can point the finger of scorn at 
the United States should read carefully 
the paper by Professor Frank Tannen- 
baum and the discussion of it. He con- 
cludes that there has been cultural 
accommodation between the Indians and 
the white man “only at the point, 
psychologically speaking, where they saw 
the world more or less in the same way. 
Outside of that, to this day, in Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Guatemala, the rela- 
tionship between the races is acrid, 
brittle.” This reviewer, can not, however, 
fully accept the rather rosy picture of 
the Negro in Latin America. Not only 
are there regions in which the Negro has 
not become a European to the extent 
pictured by Professor Tannenbaum, but 
the lowly economic and social status of 
vast numbers of Negroes should have 
been developed to give a complete pic- 
ture. In the discussion period, moreover, 
the author admits that “the Argentinians 
love to boast of the fact that they are 
Europeans. They look down upon Brazil 
because they say it is negroid” (pp. 
171-182). 

Dr. Jacob Robinson calls attention to 
the difference between the ultimate and 
the immediate minorities policy of the 
Soviet Union. “The ultimate goal of the 


Communist party is not only a classless, 
but a monolingual and nationless or 
perhaps a monolingual society.” The im- 
mediate goal is cultural autonomy (p. 
187). Dr. Krishnalal Shridharani criti- 
cizes the British for accentuating the 
differences between Moslem and Hindu. 
He opposes Pakistan, the partitioning of 
India into a Hindu-India and a Moslem- 
India, and compares Mr. Jinnah of the 
Moslem League with Jefferson Davis. 
Dr. Shridharani, on the other hand, 
advocates, using such unity as does exist, 
“be it geographic, cultural, social or 
political” (pp. 199-213). 

The summation by Professor MacIver, 
with which this reviewer agrees, empha- 
sizes the facts that “we have not yet 
accommodated ourselves to the kind of 
society which now everywhere prevails, 
that we have not adjusted our social 
behavior, in this important regard, to our 
social needs, to the needs of our whole 
civilization” (p. 215). 

Rayrorp W. LoGaN 
Howard University 


A History of Christian Thought. Vol, I. 
By J. L. Neve with O. W. Heick. 
Philadelphia: The United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1943. xvii + 344 
pages. $3.00. 

The need for a full-length history of 
Christian doctrine in English is urgent 
and widely recognized. The present 
work, projected in two volumes, is 
offered as a contribution toward satisfy- 
ing that need. 

This volume, based largely on Dr. 
Neve’s lectures in the Hamma Divinity 
School, is an expanded syllabus rather 
than a full-rounded history. In 335 pages 
it surveys the whole range of thought 
treated in Reinhold Seeberg’s great 
Lehrbuch, to which the present authors 
acknowledge a special debt. Indeed, their 
work will achieve its most genuine use- 
fulness if it is employed as a companion 
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to the study of Seeberg, Harnack, or 
Loofs rather than as an independent 
guide. 

For it has both the virtues and the 
defects that are most likely to character- 
ize a detailed syllabus made into a book. 
It contains a great quantity of specific 
information—names, dates, titles—ar- 
ranged by topics for the early and 
medival periods and by major leaders 
and denominations thereafter. Much of 
the material is presented clearly and as 
accurately as so brief a treatment per- 
mits. Certain thinkers—Origen, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Calvin—are treated some- 
what less cursorily than the rest. Much 
usable literature is listed in the bibliog- 
raphies and cited in the notes. These 
are substantial merits. 

On the other hand, the combination 
of brevity with abundant detail makes 
the book necessarily a work for refer- 
ence rather than for reading. There is 
no chance to present the course of 
theological growth concretely enough to 
give the reader a sense of vital continu- 
ity and development. The topical ar- 
rangement of most of the material, 
moreover, is handled less skilfully than 
it is by Seeberg, who commonly puts 
first in each main period the develop- 
ment of basic theological ideas and then 
their practical outworking in church 
life. The total impression made by the 
present work, if it be used alone, seems 
almost sure to be an impression of 
multitudinous small facts rather than of 
a powerful and cumulative development. 

The work has other faults, moreover, 
that are not so much weaknesses in- 
herent in the expanded syllabus form as 
flaws in this particular instance of that 
form. A good syllabus should distribute 
evenly and equitably its attention to all 
the major areas covered. This one de- 
votes 73 pages to Luther and 16th 
century Lutheranism (including some 30 
pages—nearly 10 per cent of the whole 
volume—on the controversies inside the 


Lutheran Church before 1600). It gives 
28 pages to Zwingli, Calvin, and the Re- 
formed theology, and 45 pages to the 
whole mediaeval panorama from Greg- 
ory I to Erasmus. Within the mediaeval 
section, by Dr. Heick, “the grand in- 
tellectual structure of Thomas” (p. 201), 
called also “this artificial combination” 
(ibid.), is presented in about one-fourth 
of a page, plus scattered references 
(mostly on the sacraments) in the seven 
pages that follow. Bonaventura gets one 
paragraph, Anselm, Abelard, and Occam 
each one page. Bernard and Duns Scotus, 
the latter called “the turning point in 
mediaeval scholasticism” (p. 210), get 
nearly two pages each. No mediaeval 
thinker nor doctrine is presented in 
recognizable fulness. The apparent rea- 
son for this uneven allotment of space 
is the primary concern of both authors 
for Lutheran thought, and the antipathy 
of one or both to Roman Catholic 
theology, especially that which seems 
furthest from Luther—an attitude un- 
derstandable in loyal churchmen, but 
especially unfortunate in historians seek- 
ing to make clear the total development 
of Christian thought, and thus “to serve 
all the Protestant Churches” (p. viii). 
The chief defect of the book lies in 
this strongly unbalanced perspective. 
Minor mistakes are numerous, and the 
proof-reading is very bad. But the really 
grave fault is lack of historical insight 
respecting far too much of the area 
treated. One must still hope most ur- 
gently for either a reissue of the English 
edition of Seeburg’s Textbook, or a new 
translation of one of the later editions 
of Seeburg or of Loofs. 
R. L. CALHOUN 


Yale University 


The Urban Impact on American Protest- 
antism, 1865-1900. By Aaron Ignatius 
Abell. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. 275 pages. $3.75. 

It is Abell’s thesis that “The rapid 
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growth of industrial cities after 1865 
burdened religion to the breaking point.” 
According to him the Protestant denomi- 
ations met the challenge very poorly. He 
says that Protestantism in America was 
of such a nature that it fell a ready 
prey to the rapid growth of urban life. 

Abell points out how the Catholic 
church prospered in cities; he says “... 
its communicants numbered twelve mil- 
lion by 1900 of whom 5/6th were urban 
immigrants, mainly Irish and German. 
Of the several factors entering into the 
growth of the church, its chief one was 
its sympathy with struggling humanity.” 
While the reviewer does not question the 
sympathy of the Catholic church for the 
poor, he wishes to call attention to the 
significance of the movements of immi- 
grants into the large cities of the North, 
a movement of people who had been 
conditioned to the Roman Catholic 
religion in the old world. He also calls 
attention to the fact that the Roman 
Catholic church through long years had 
had experience in dealing with urban life 
and that its administrative set-up was 
and is adapted to changing and moving 
urban life. 

The Protestant churches according to 
Abell, were shocked by the newer urban 
groups and since many of the denomi- 
nations were identified with rural life, 
they did not know how to meet the 
population movement into the large 
cities. Abell is quite right in making 
these points. Furthermore the fact of 
sectarianism and  denominationalism 
made the various Protestant groups in- 
capable of dealing effectively with such 
a task. 

The author attributes much influence 
to the work of the YMCA, the YWCA, 
and the Salvation Army. 

One of the outstanding facts of the 
impact of the city upon Protestantism 
was the high sensitivity which certain 
church leaders developed for what was 
spoken of as social Christianity. Another 


pronounced effect was that of move- 
ments toward the formation of societies 
in which several denominations would 
join together. 

One of the most definite institutional 
adaptations of Protestantism to the 
growth of cities, especially to the large 
numbers of immigrants who needed 
various kinds of social, educational, and 
economic services, as well as religion, 
were the so-called “Institutional 
Churches.” 

The City Missionary Society was the 
reaction of the various denominations to 
meet the complexity of urban life. 

The changing attitudes toward social 
Christianity in theological seminaries 
took the form of changes in instruction 
in sociology and social ethics, and in 
pastoral services. The large urban semi- 
naries gave greater response than did the 
seminaries located in rural regions. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Abell 
for this careful and valuable study. 

SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


World-Bible. Edited by Robert O. Ballou. 
New York: Viking Press, 1944. 624 
pages. $2.50. 

In recent years there has been a 
marked increase in the literary study of 
the chief documents of the various re- 
ligions of the world, along with a similar 
study of the Bible. This trend is evi- 
denced, and aided, by more than a dozen 
anthologies of selections arranged from 
the several sacred scriptures. Note- 
worthy was, and is, the collection of 
selections from six of the great religions 
which the late President Eliot put into 
“The Harvard Classics,” volumes 44 and 
45, as being requisite for every well- 
educated man to have read. Those two 
volumes, totalling 1,024 pages, were sub- 
sequently bound together, and placed in 
each room at the opening of the Inter- 
national House in New York City. 

Latest in the lengthening series of 
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available tools in the field of the most 
interesting and influential of the world’s 
primary religious literatures is this 
pocket-size handbook of selections from 
eight systems of religion. Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism are pre- 
sented as having been derived from 
Indo-European peoples; the Jewish and 
Christian religions and Mohammedan- 
ism, as from Semitic races; and Con- 
fucianism and Taoism, as from Turanian 
sources. 

On the jacket-cover the compiler is 
presented as “an editor, a short story 
writer and a literary consultant.” Pre- 
viously (in 1939) Mr. Ballou had put 
forth a massive assemblage of his win- 
nowings. But that volume was too bulky 
(1,439 pages) and too expensive ($5.00) 
to gain any considerable circulation; so 
now it has been reduced to half the 
original’s size and price. In this arduous 
effort the compiler, in accord with 


journalistic pattern, has omitted all pre- 
cise referencing to the primary sources 


whence his selected material had been 
lifted. However, he does state explicity 
in the closing sentence of the General 
Introduction, that one aim of the 
abridgement is to reach “those whose 
time for reading and research is limited,” 
rather than to satisfy scholarly interest. 
Indeed, amid the agonizing world situ- 
ation the full basis for the selections was 
threefold: “The beauty and goodness of 
the scriptures presented, their universal 
applicability to the problems of modern 
living, and the belief that knowledge of 
these scriptures and the basic unity of 
their social principles can become a con- 
tribution to a much-needed understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world.” 
When this literary worker undertakes 
a very extensive field of study to find 
interesting and vital literary material, 
and when again he undertakes to reduce 
his previous results to their irreducible 
minimum, there emerges the momentous 
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conclusion (not stated explicitly), that 
the Bible contains a third (200 among 
590 pages) of all the most worthful 
inspirational material among all the chief 
scriptures of the world. 

Many readers of Ballou’s World-Bible 
will be stimulated to go further in read- 
ing and researching in this wide field. 
And all readers who have not already 
conducted such a study will doubtless be 
impressed with the literary values and 
the religious wisdom which are to be 
found in the sacred scriptures of these 
eight systems of religion. 

Rospert E. HUME 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City. 


Revivalism in America. By William 
Warren Sweet. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 192 pages. 
$2.00. 

It is well to bear in mind as one 
reads this book that Revivalism in 
America, according to the author, “is not 
a history of American revivalism; rather 
it is an attempt at an historical ap- 
praisal.” 

Chapter One, “Setting the Stage,” 
enumerates conditions in America which 
gave rise to revivals: the difficulty in 
establishing a well organized society in 
the new world; the debasement of the 
moral life of the colonists due to lack 
of religious ministration; the large num- 
ber of irreligious immigrants; the grow- 
ing body of dissenters to an establish- 
ment of any form; the recognition on 
the part of the religious leaders them- 
selves, in the eighteenth century, of the 
need of personal religious experience. 

Although all these were factors, I 
question whether Professor Sweet em- 
phasizes sufficiently the almost universal 
prevalence of dissent due to a new sense 
of individual worth. Rather than a large 
proportion of the people being irre- 
ligious in fact, they were simply irreli- 
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gious in the eyes of the various authori- 
tarian groups. Rhode Island, for 
instance, was always a “sewer of in- 
iquity” to all the orthodox because it 
granted religious freedom to men of 
every faith. The fact is, as Professor 
Sweet suggests, the Protestant Refor- 
mation had not fulfilled its early prom- 
ises and thousands of the freedom- 
loving had come to these shores only to 
find that the conformists sought to 
enforce their own principles of an out- 
moded European culture upon the free, 
virgin, soil of America. 

This social anachronism led directly, 
then, to the American Revolution which 
was long overdue. The revivals were not 
so much a conversion of sinners as they 
were a confirmation of the people in 
their right of dissent and democracy. 
They secured for them personal and 
individual religion. Great “Calvinist 
preachers,” because they were lovers of 
their fellow men, profoundly concerned 
for their welfare, and unaware that they 
themselves were being fashioned by the 
process operative in society, did “per- 
sonalize Calvinism,” and the common 
people came into their own. 

This is true of the revivals whether 
earlier or later in the West. They were 
the democratizing of religion, arising 
out of the people’s needs rather than 
being imposed upon them. On the en- 
larging frontiers, men found themselves 
lost because of the lack and impossi- 
bility of friendly fellowship and un- 
ministered unto because the older formal 
and aristocratic religion could not min- 
ister to them in their consciousness of 
equality and the extremities of common 
humanity. Religion in order to be real 
had to meet the demands of that liberty- 
creating environment. The revival was 
thus a reformation of religious doctrine 
and practice. It was not a recall to the 
old but a challenge to the new. 

A slight criticism of the book is that 


though outline portraits of many re- 
vivalist leaders are sketched, their actual 
achievements are not carefully recorded. 
Errors also appear in the text. At the 
bottom of page 3 and the top of page 
4 the word “upon” succeeds itself. On 
page 7, “concentration” is spelled “con- 
sentration.” Were the “lay vestries .. . 
self perpetuating bodies” (p. 23) later 
than the seventeenth century? On page 
24 reference is made to the “religious 
situation in the American colonies at the 
end of the first third of the nineteenth 
century.” 
R. E. E. HARKNEsS 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


The Significance of the Cross. By F. W. 
Dillistone. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1944. pp. 247. $2.50. 
Not for several years have we had so 

important a book as this in the field of 

soteriology. In fact I regard it as the 
greatest contribution to our serious 
thinking about the great doctrine of the 

Atonement that has appeared within the 

last two decades. 

Because of the great scholarship ex- 
emplified in the book and because of 
the suggestive materials for homiletical 
treatment on the part of preachers of 
the Word, I hasten to single out Pro- 
fessor Dillistone’s book as “must” read- 
ing for all pastors. There is a large 
degree of originality in the book, and 
this is one reason why the work is such 
pleasant reading. 

The book is divided into two major 
parts. The first is theoretical, the second 
practical. In the theoretical sections the 
author sets out to analyze critically, 
first, the various concepts or “word- 
metaphors” which were employed by 
Christ himself and, then, those applied 
to him by the Christian Gemeinde. 
This is essentially the logical-epistemo- 
logical approach to the whole problem. 
This, to my own way of thinking, is 
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the chief intellectual virtue of Professor 
Dillistone’s work. 

The author examines our current liter- 
ature and wrests from it words or con- 
cepts men are now using, suggested by 
the present world struggle, and which 
serve as points of contact with the 
traditional Christian language of soteriol- 
ogy. Such words are: redemption, sacri- 
fice, salvation, deliverance, regeneration, 
suffering. 

The practical portion of the book is 
stretched out over four carefully de- 
limited areas of life. Upon the basis of 
these, the constructive part of the book 
is written. These four areas are: the 
field of conflict, the life of the com- 
munity, the development of human cul- 
ture, and the life of the family. Chapters 
7, 8, 9, 10 are expansions of these areas, 
with timely applications of the signif- 
icance of the cross worked out by anal- 
ogy. Some of the analogies drawn by 
the author are ingenious. Especially good 
are chapters 8, 9, and 1o. 

Especially noteworthy is Professor 
Dillistone’s conception of Christ as the 
Great Intercessional, found in Chapter 
10. 

The closing chapter (11) presents 
beautifully the transcendence of the 
Cross. Showing complete mastery of the 
metaphysics of time, Professor Dillistone 
shows that the Cross is no isolated 
temporal event, but that it has con- 
nections in history, with the source of 
history, and with the end of history. 

Under the analogy of a drama, the 
author shows that the Cross with all its 
glory and power has been reproduced 
in the life of every true missionary, 
pastor, artist, thinker, and every real 
parent. This fact gives the Cross its 
eternal characteristic as a timeless dif- 
ferentiation of The Eternal. 

In spite of any differences of inter- 
pretation, it is necessary for the studious 
reader of Professor Dillistone’s book to 


confess that the author has written a 
work of greatest importance. It is in- 
teresting, deeply reverent in its profound 
scholarship, spiritually invigorating, and 
most evangelical in tenor. 

Whoever wishes to have his heart 
strongly warmed, his faith both fortified 
and increased, and his sense of respon- 
sibility as preacher of the Word greatly 
deepened, let him by all means read The 
Significance of the Cross! 

Cares L. HILi 
Providence Circuit A. M. E. Church 
Little Mountain, S.C. 


The Arts in Religion. Edited by Albert 
E. Bailey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. xiv + 180 pp. $2.00. 
The Arts in Religion, edited by Dr. 

Albert E. Bailey, presents in a scholarly 
and devotional manner a correlated 
treatment of the five major arts as em- 
ployed in the practice and expression of 
religion. The introduction and four 
chapters were given as lectures in the 
Ayer Lecture Series at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School in 1943, and 
they are inspiring as well as informative 
statements by such specialists as Ken- 
neth John Conant, professor of archi- 
tecture in the Graduate School of De- 
sign, Harvard University; H. Augustine 
Smith, head of the department of sacred 
music, Boston University; Fred East- 
man, professor of biography, literature, 
and drama, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary; and the editor, Albert E. Bailey, 
teacher, lecturer, and author in the fields 
of painting and sculpture. 

The introduction by Dr. Bailey on 
“The Antiquity and Universality of the 
Arts” sets the stage on such scale as is 
necessary for the specific part each is 
to play. In the chapter on painting and 
sculpture, one becomes visually aware, 
both “objectively and philosophically,” 
of the “almost limitless field of religious 
art, of the indisputable function it has 
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performed in all the religions of man- 
kind, and of the unusual possibilities 
for religious education it still possesses.” 
Professor Conant follows, in scholarly 
fashion, with his “succinct and cameo- 
like presentation” of religion in archi- 
tecture, and Dr. Smith exultantly opens 
up “many vistas” with a chapter on 
“The Expression of Religion in Music.” 
Unique is Dr. Eastman’s, “The Drama- 
tist and the Minister,” which chapter 
brings the book to a close. Beginning 
with “What can the minister learn from 
the dramatist?” he answers and dis- 
cusses the question in six parts, which 
present a point of view worthy of con- 
sideration in the practice of the art of 
preaching. 

It can be hoped that The Arts in 
Religion will be a spring-board for more 
intense research, and a basis for a grow- 
ing appreciation of the patterns and 
experiences of religious life and thought, 
as created and expressed through the 
medium of the arts. 

BEssIE MAYLE 
Howard University 


For We Have This Treasure. By Paul 
Scherer. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. 212 pp. $2.00. 

If judged by this book by Dr. Scherer, 
the 1943 Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching at Yale University were in- 
deed inspiring to both old and young 
ministers. There is a fascinating enthu- 
siasm for the subject which the author 
of the book passes on to the reader. In 
addition, the book is liberally supplied 
with biblical, literary, and personal ref- 
erences. At many points the author per- 
mits himself to sermonize. 

According to Dr. Scherer’s book, there 
are three great facts with which the 
work of preaching must labor. The first 
of these facts is to be found in life 
itself. The every day experiences of peo- 
ple are a “Constant Pageant” of come- 


dies and tragedies in unceasing move- 
ment—not a crisis, but a constant crisis. 
The second fact which must be under- 
stood is the growing secular movement 
in human experience. This secular move- 
ment finds its expression in the fields 
of science, humanism, and in the many 
materialisms which beccme substitutes 
for reality and which appear to be 
durable and sound. The third of these 
three facts which those who would 
preach must understand is that only in 
the presence of God in human expe- 
rience is reality to be found. 

For We Have This Treasure gives 
emphasis upon emphasis to the im- 
portance of the minister’s total person, 
his whole personality, in the preaching 
of the love of God. No aspect of the 
minister’s private or public life can 
escape the great responsibility. The min- 
ister is to communicate the presence of 
God to men by every worthy skill he 
can acquire. Chapter after chapter in 
this book presents this idea under such 
titles as: “Like a Man of God,” “The 
Weapons of My Warfare,” and “God 
Appealing by Me.” 

It should be pointed out that the book 
has several weaknesses. For example, 
in dealing with the sciences and the 
secular tendencies in current thought 
and action, the author fails to show 
how these may be turned into aids in our 
search for God as well as act as the 
causes of dilemmas. At other points the 
author is entirely too subjective in deal- 
ing with biblical material, and the causes 
of his ecstasy over this material are not 
revealed. The most severe criticism is 
that at no point does the author clearly 
reveal how, through preaching, people 
may be creatively led away from the 
tendency to identify reality with the 
limited and temporary objects found in 
the “Constant Pageant.” The setting of 
the book leads one to expect some defi- 
nite attempts to present evidences of 
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the presence of God in human experi- 
ence. 

This book is a friendly, conversa- 
tional, and inspiring work. It will 
bring pleasure and renewal of purpose 
to many ministers. It is a magnificent 
testimonial to what the author has found 
in preaching. 

J. W. NicHOLSON 
Gammon Theological Seminary 


Aids to Worship. By Albert W. Palmer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. X + 139 pp. $2.00. 

To those in search of rich and in- 
spiring materials for use in planning and 
conducting worship services, Dr. Palm- 
er’s recent volume comes as a welcome 
find. The editor of this collection of 
scripture and poetry selections has previ- 
ously distinguished himself in the field 
of worship literature, as well as preacher 
and educator. This book, by the care 
with which the materials were selected 
and arranged, shows clearly the marks 
of one who is keenly sensitive to that 
which is deeply moving and inspiring in 
religious literature. 

In his Introduction, Dr. Palmer de- 
fines worship as “the conscious out- 
reach of the soul toward God, the invi- 
tation for him to enter into the waiting 
and eager heart. It must be both indi- 
vidual and social”. (p. ix), The writer 
then goes on to give a useful and in- 
formative outline of the elements of 
effective worship. Emphasis is placed 
upon the importance of the proper en- 
vironment of worship, a factor which 
is altogether too often overlooked by 
some worship leaders. In addition, Dr. 
Palmer shows the importance of giving 
especial attention to such other factors 
as the preparation and spirit of the 
leader, group participation, music, si- - 
lence, prayer and the sermon itself. 

The contents of the book are ar-' 
ranged to provide material for different © 


types of worship, among which are per- 
sonal meditations, introits and calls to 
worship, confessions of faith, unison 
and responsive readings from the Bible 
and from extra-biblical sources, litanies 
and other types of prayers, responses 
for choir and congregation. Two sec- 
tions of the book which should have 
unusual interest for leaders of worship 
are those in which are outlined various 
types of orders of worship, and services 
of dedication. The former includes mod- 
els for such occasions as communion, 
reception of new members into the 
church, ordinations, and outdoor serv- 
ices. The latter section contains helpful 
forms of services to be used in dedicat- 
ing religious buildings and equipment. 

The materials of worship included 
here are characterized by a universality 
and a freshness which are stimulating. 
There is nothing here that could not at 
some time be used with effectiveness by 
a leader of worship. But not only is this 
volume a rich mine of resource mate- 
rials; it is also designed for and may 
well be used as a service book to be 
placed in the pews. 

Dr. Palmer has made a real contri- 
bution in collecting and arranging this 
valuable and inspiring material. 

RicHarp I. McKINNEY 
Storer College 


Protestantism—A Symposium. Edited by 
William K. Anderson. Nashville: Com- 
mission on Courses of Study, The 
Methodist Church, 1944. 300 pp. 
$2.00. 

Here is a “must” book for the 
thoughtful minister and student of 
Christian thought. Seldom does a col- 
lection bring together so many essays 
of merit. The collaborating authors are 
scholars of competence and represent, 
both broadly and profoundly, the con- 
cerns of American Protestantism as a 
whole. Their essays, taken as a group, 
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provide important historical and critical 
perspectives for the contemporary re- 
surgence of Protestant creativity. They 
brilliantly remind us of the vital im- 
pulses and insights of the Reformation, 
yet implicitly warn us against the dan- 
gers which appeared in its development. 
The book is divided into three parts, the 
first dealing with historical backgrounds; 
the second, with fundamental interpre- 
tations of Protestant thought and prac- 
tice; and the third, with the problems 
and opportunities of the post-war world. 

In Part One, chapters by McNeill, 
Rist and Booth remind us of the deep 
roots of Protestantism, the immediate 
conditions out of which it sprang, and 
of the important reform groups before 
the Reformation. In the next three chap- 
ters, Wentz, Richards, and Harkness give 
us strong accounts of the character and 
thought of the three primary reformers: 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. The fol- 
lowing four chapters are particularly 
significant for their supplementary per- 
spectives. Zabriskie is concerned to show 
how the Anglican Church seeks to con- 
serve the essential values of both Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism. Batten and 
Sweet stress the non-doctrinal perspec- 
tives of the Independent Tradition and 
of the left-wing development in Amer- 
ican Protestantism. Braden would have 
us understand the democratic meaning 
and the social function of sectarianism 
even as we consider its rampancy. In all 
of this there is the sense that every 
branch of the Christian Church has its 
contribution to make to the larger mind 
and life of Christendom. 

Part Two, dealing with interpretations 
of thought and practice within Protes- 
tantism, is searching and richly pro- 
vocative. Two great essays by Knudson 
and Rall present the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Protestant theology; one by 
Chanter suggestively defines Protestant- 
ism’s relation to the Bible as a Book 
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of Power. Other useful articles by Olson, 
the two Dickinsons, and Luccock deal 
with worship, music, and preaching 
within the Protestant tradition. Hock- 
ing’s essay on the mystical spirit, Mc- 
Connell’s treatment of ethics, and Sock- 
man’s plea for the open mind round out 
this important section of the book. Part 
Three is concerned with the immediate 
tasks and opportunities confronting the 
Protestant churches. Latourette writes 
of the Far East, Leiper of Europe, and 
Baez-Camargo of Latin America. These 
compact surveys are richly and _ bril- 
liantly done. A chapter by Colwell con- 
siders Protestant responsibilities in edu- 
cation and one by Kern looks to the 
larger tasks of the post-war world. The 
final chapters by Van Dusen is both a 
commentary on the ecumenical move- 
ment and a stirring appeal in its behalf. 

Epwarp THOMAS RAMSDELL 
Vanderbilt University 


Religion and the World Order. By F. 
Ernest Johnson and Associates. New 
York: Distributed by Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. 223 pp. $2.00. 
Here is a collection of addresses de- 

livered in 1942-43 under the auspices of 

the Institute for Religious Studies at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 

America. Two of the seventeen chapters 

are by the editor of the series, while 

the others give us the mature thinking 
of theologians, social scientists, educa- 
tors, churchmen, and experienced men 
of affairs. The topics involve a cross 
section of all the large, vital issues of 
the postwar world: economic, political, 
legal, educational, religious, cultural, The 
sixteen lecturers themselves represent 
not merely many fields of endeavor, but 
numerous faiths, Jewish, Protestant, 

Catholic. Despite the vast assortment 

of themes, the divergent views and re- 

ligions, the irreconcilable variations in 
individual background, experience and 
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perspective, there is a genuine meeting 
of minds. Here religion has spoken in 
no uncertain terms on “the world order” 
and on “the world disorder.” 

Throughout the book there is insist- 
ence on fundamentals, upon our wres- 
tling with basic attitudes, perspectives, 
thought-forms, culture patterns. While 
many practical suggestions are made, 
there is the clear recognition that “in- 
ternational conflicts and the lack of in- 
ternal social order may be only a symp- 
tom of a much deeper lying sickness or 
disorder . . . cultural disorder” (p. 121). 
As Professor Counts said, we need “an 
appreciation of the technological revo- 
lution,” as well as a “grand conception” 
of our nation and of our world (p. 
133). Felix Morley, in discussing “Les- 
sons from the League,” argues that “the 
overriding lesson was our lack of faith 
in the goal of a balanced and equitable 
international order” (p. 196). Lack of 
belief in the possibilities of world or- 
ganization, devotion to the doctrine of 
national sovereignty, insistence upon a 
ruthlessly dictated peace, isolationism 
and political irresponsibility . . . all these 
constitute so much TNT with which to 
blow up humanity’s hopes for a decent 
world. Lawrence K. Frank put forth a 
searching question when he asked, ‘Can 
we go on reiterating our lofty ideals, 
our ethical formulations, without asking 
ourselves whether we are perpetuating 
ideal beliefs and practices which per- 
sistently defeat those aspirations” (p. 
128), 

Here is a book to jerk our thinking 
up by the roots, to challenge every 
sensitive, thoughtful peace advocate to 
engage in a serious searching of his own 
heart. It is a clarion call to religious 
idealists to examine anew their political, 
racial and economic philosophies to see 
whether they are preaching world peace 
and order in one breath and supporting 
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the unsuspected enemies of peace in the 
next, 

J. Neat HUGHLEY 
North Carolina College for Negroes 


The Church and the War. By Karl 
Barth. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. xi + 49 pages. $1.00. 
This small volume includes two sep- 

arate articles by Karl Barth both of 

which were written in the latter part of 
the year 1942. The first, published orig- 
inally in Foreign Affairs, is a brief sum- 
mary and interpretation of the resistance 
to Nazism of European Protestantism. 

The second, published here for the first 

time in full, though selections from it 

appeared in Christendom, is a letter to 

American Christians along the lines of 

the earlier letters by Barth to the French 

and British Christians. 

The first of these two sections is un- 
doubtedly the more significant. Here 
Barth has written a clear, balanced, and 
incisive account of the resistance of the 
churches. He has the advantage of first- 
hand knowledge of the persons and 
events and also the advantage of some 
degree of detachment since he has been 
in Switzerland since 1934. Most of 
Barth’s writings—and not least the sec- 
ond part of this volume—seem to me 
to have tantalising blind spots and non 
sequiturs but this chapter is extraordi- 
narily fair and wise. It should have high 
value as an historical document. Barth 
stresses the importance of the theo- 
logical preparation for the churches’ re- 
sistance. He sees that there has been 
since the first World War a pervasive 
theological movement which involved a 
rediscovery of the Reformation and 
which enables the churches to have their 
distinctively Christian base from which 
to carry on resistance. He says: “There 
were, and are, many and various ways 
to walk on this road.” His own theology 
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is only one of them! That is quite dif- 
ferent from the spirit of his polemics 
against Brunner. He gives great credit 
to the German Confessional Church 
though he is very frank in indicating 
the narrow basis of its resistance. He 
confesses his own early failure to see 
the full meaning of National Socialism. 
He shows the religious dangers in re- 
sistance that coincides with the claims 
of patriotism but he sees great sig- 
nificance in the resistance of Christians 
in Norway, Holland, and what was then 
unoccupied France. He values highly 
the Swiss resistance which is chiefly the 
spiritual resistance of the churches and 
which is in contrast to the cautious 
neutrality of the government. 

The letter to American Christians is 
more complete than any of his earlier 
letters to Christians in various coun- 
tries. The point of view is essentially 
the same. He calls for unequivocal sup- 
port of the war as a police measure 
against a monstrous evil. He rejects all 
secular or “natural law” grounds for the 
war. It is to be fought by Christians 
on Christian grounds. There is a more 
extensive warning than in the letter to 
the British against emphasis upon plans 
for the peace. That is apparently to be 
left to God as though planning for the 
future may not be as essential a form 
of Christian action as the resistance it- 
self. This part of the volume is more 
important for our knowledge of recent 
phases of Barth’s thought than for guid- 
ance to the American church. Its clear 
recognition of the nature of the conflict 
between Christianity and National So- 
cialism is to be welcomed. 

JoHN C. BENNETT 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


A Preface to Prayer. By Gerald Heard. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1944. xvi+ 250 pages, with chart. 

$2.00. 

With the breakdown of confidence in 
materialistic philosophies, the question- 
ing of Protestantism’s emphasis on mor- 
ality and ethics as the center of re- 
ligion, and the increased knowledge of 
world religions, it was inevitable that a 
book such as this should be written. It 
was fortunate that a writer with the 
wide knowledge, the practical experience 
and the freedom from dogmatism of 
Gerald Heard should have been the one 
to perform the task. It is one of the 
very few books which attempt to give 
a “universal frame of reference” for 
prayer, in terms of the discoveries and 
techniques of all the great religions. The 
author speaks not as a_ professional 
theologian, but rather as a student and 
experimenter in the sciences and re- 
ligions, so that his work will be found 
perhaps uncomfortably free of the pre- 
suppositions common to the theologian 
of a particular religion. 

Essentially, his work affirms the value 
of man and presents an infinite goal and 
purpose for man’s life. It stands there- 
fore in direct contradiction to mecha- 
nistic, pessimistic valuations. The central 
concept is that evolution, to continue, 
must do so in the realm of human psy- 
chology. Evolution is conceived of not as 
a mere biological process but rather as 
part of “a huge redemptive-creative 
process which extends far beyond what 
we have called the physical universe and 
includes in it everything short of the 
Eternal” (p. 139). Prayer, defined as 
“a technique for contacting and learning 
to know Reality,” is the method by 
which this development is to be made 
possible and is therefore the means for 
furthering evolution. 

There are three levels of prayer: the 
level of Purgation which frees from 
pretentiousness, possessiveness and ad- 
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dictiveness; the level of Proficiency 
which frees from the fear of shame, 
loss and pain; and the level of Union 
which frees from ignorance concerning 
the true nature of the “I,” the environ- 
ment and the body, and which brings 
the knowledge and experience, finally, 
that the “Atman is Brahman,” the indi- 
vidual is the All. These three levels 
with their philosophies, methods, and 
results are discussed in considerable de- 
tail, with illumination being drawn from 
the writings of the great mystics as 
these are found primarily in mediaeval 
Christianity, Buddhism, and philosophic 
Hinduism. The book speaks in modern 
terms and tries to show the purpose and 
place of these practices in ways aimed 
at commending them to contemporary 
man. The great goal is deliverance from 
narrow egoism. Prayer is the means, on 
its three levels, of reaching the goal. 
The resuit is the attainment of a new 
level of consciousness, which aids in the 
process of evolution. The higher one 
climbs on the ladder of prayer develop- 
ment, the finer becomes the quality of 
his own life, and the greater his contri- 
bution to his society. 

This reviewer regards this volume to 
be of great significance, both theoreti- 
cally and practically, in the field of re- 
ligion. It is “meaty,” and for complete 
comprehension requires a fairly inclusive 
knowledge of other religions. Perhaps 
most difficult of all is the fact that its 
description of the levels of prayer can be 
fully meaningful only to the worshipper 
who has already developed appreciation 
in this area. It raises certain meta- 
physical issues, such as the relation of 
the individual to the All, and the nature 
of the physical universe. It will be un- 
satisfactory to those readers who think 
exclusively in Christian terms, since, 
emphasizing the kind of mysticism 
which aims at complete oneness between 
worshipper and the Divine, it places 
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more attention on the cosmology of 
Mahayana Buddhism than on that of 
Christianity and embraces the doctrines 
of karma and transmigration. Mr. Heard 
has what seems to be an off-handed 
way of disposing of questions of doc- 
trine which will be disturbing to many. 
Yet the path he outlines demands full 
devotion and self-abnegation of the fol- 
lower and promises a goal worthy of 
his most valiant efforts. As a guide to 
the development of prayer and devotion 
it will be found of great value to that 
growing body of men everywhere who 
are turning inward to find the key both 
for understanding Reality and for fur- 
thering their own growth and develop- 
ment. It is a volume whose value will 
be more appreciated as thought and 
practice develop in this direction. 

J. Carvin KEENE 
Howard University 


The Church and Its Young Adults. By 
J. Gordon Chamberlin. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. 124 pages. 
$1.00. 

J. Gordon Chamberlin has written 
with vision and realism about the prob- 
lem of strengthening the young adult 
groups in the church. Out of a rich 
background of experience as the asso- 
ciate minister in charge of youth work 
at Christ Methodist Church in New 
York City, he has given a clear picture 
of the problems which young adults are 
facing, of the dynamic inherent in the 
Christian religion which can capture 
young adults, and the emphasis which 
a program for young adults should in- 
clude. At all times his frame of refer- 
ence has been the local church, with 
overtones of the wider work and fellow- 
ship of the church. 

Mr. Chamberlin has discussed briefly 
but helpfully such points as: young 
adults, their diversity, their integration 
by service; and the young adult and the 
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pressures of world crisis. In his discus- 
sion on the “Universal Dynamic” he has 
emphasized the significance of the Edin- 
burgh, Oxford, and Madras conferences 
for young adult work, and the relation 
of young adults to the larger tasks of 
the church. 

It seems to this reviewer that the 
chapter on ‘“‘Creative Churchmanship” is 
most helpful in as much as the organi- 
zational patterns and techniques for ef- 
fective program building are discussed. 
One section on the “cell” group among 
the age group under discussion is par- 
ticularly well done. 

This little book is well written and 
covers a great area helpfully. One re- 
grets that the significance of the Am- 
sterdam Conference—the last ecumeni- 
cal meeting before the outbreak of the 
war, and particularly devoted to this 
age group—was not discussed or even 
mentioned. Pastors, directors of religious 
educators, and lay leaders will find this 
volume helpful not alone because of its 
suggestions but because it points up an 
important group which demands the at- 
tention of the churches, and presents a 
point of view which is educationally 
sound and religiously challenging. 

MartTIn L. HARVEY 
Southern University 


What the Negro Wants. Edited by Ray- 
ford W. Logan. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1944. 352 pages. $3.50. 

What the Negro Wants is a book of 
unique qualities. In the first place, the 
publisher, W. T. Couch, asked to have 
the book written. He selected its editor, 
Rayford W. Logan, professor of His- 
tory in Howard University, and wrote a 
publisher’s introduction in which he ex- 
presses with complete candor objections 
to the main position taken by the ma- 
jority of the writers. In the second place, 
the contributors, fourteen Negro lead- 
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ers, represent in equal proportions, rad- 
ical, liberal, and conservative viewpoints. 
And, in the third place, the writing is of 
high calibre. In spite of the fact that 
fourteen writers attending to the same 
theme must of necessity repeat, there is 
in this instance no damaging impres- 
sion of repetitiousness. 

“Negroes want what good men want 
in every democratic society,” says one 
of these writers, and this may be taken 
as the central argument of the book as 
a whole. It therefore transpires that, 
although this is by declaration a book 
about Negroes, it turns out to be a 
thoroughgoing criticism of American life 
in general. It is, in other words, a book 
which cannot be neglected by persons 
concerned over the future of American 
democracy, regardless of the degree of 
importance they ascribe to the so-called 
race problem. 

One might state the book’s basic 
proposition in more academic terms and 
thus the central question becomes: How 
is the American Negro to find a pathway 
towards full integration in American life 
and culture. No one can rightly approach 
this issue without first of all cataloging 
those disprivileges which now stand as 
barriers to integration. This task the 
various authors perform with dispatch 
and vigor. In fact I doubt whether this 
particular form of social diagnosis has 
ever been done more effectively. Diffi- 
culties arise when the question of how 
is confronted, These essays fairly bristle 
with programs of action. Taken en masse 
these proposals constitute a veritable 
pattern of reform for the whole of 


1 Aside from the editor and the publisher, 
the contributors are: Mary McLeod Be- 
thune, Sterling Brown, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Gordon B. Hancock, Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
Langston Hughes, Frederick D. Patterson, 
A. Philip Randolph, George S. Schuyler, 
Willard S. Townsend, Charles H. Wesley, 
Doxey A. Wilkerson, and Roy Wilkins. 
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American civilization. This is as it 
should be since the persistence of the 
Negro’s status as a “third-class” citizen 
strikes at the very root of our demo- 
cratic faith; it poisons the stream of 
democratic life. These programs of ac- 
tion fall into specific categories: some 
believe that the chief point of attack is 
constitutionalism or legality, some as- 
sume that the seat of the problem is 
economic, others rest their case upon 
education, and still others couch their 
demands in terms of political and social 
action. There are also references to the 
religious and moral ingredients of the 
problem but these are not underlined. 
There is, of course, a sense in which 
integration of a minority within its sur- 
rounding culture is definitely emotional 
in character. Integration must be felt 
if it is to be real. Here one comes upon 
a strange paradox: these American Ne- 
gro intellectuals feel themselves to be 
an integral part of the United States. 
This is their home, their native land. 
They have come to the place where 
they can see over the wall which sepa- 
rates them from the whole and they 
long to enter this promised land. But 
they see that they cannot enter until 
they can walk with that dignity which 
is a by-product of equality. 

Equality is a big word, perhaps the 
biggest word in the entire lexicon of 
democratic discourse. Without it neither 
fraternity nor liberty can have meaning. 
This is what the American Negro wants, 
equality. He knows what he wants and 
what is more he has now learned how 
to state his aim in language which is 
clear and strong and at times, as these 
essays testify, burgeoned with beauty. 

Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work 


People, Church and State in Modern 
Russia. By Paul B. Anderson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
viii + 236 pages. $2.50. 
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Today Christians, mindful of the in- 
finite sufferings of their brethren in 
Russia, face again the question: “Can 
Christians Cooperate With Commu- 
nists?” During the development of the 
Front Populaire in France, Communists 
“stretched the hand” to Catholics, but 
the latter refused to take it, finding no 
“common ground” or not enough for the 
representatives of the two opposing doc- 
trines to stand on together. Has that 
ground become wider by now? Or have 
important changes taken place on one or 
both sides? Or else, has the decision 
been wrong? The latter is apparently 
the view of Mr. Anderson, whose book 
has acquired already a wide circulation 
both in this country and in Great Britain. 
He points to “a common ground” in the 
Soviet constitution, guaranteeing various 
rights to the subjects who are 100 per 
cent loyal to the communist ideal and 
authority (as Christians never can be) 
and to the fact of some kind of re- 
conciliation “in actual life” of the two 
opposing “assumptions regarding God 
and man” (p. 236). The book is not a 
treatise on this subject, however. It is 
rather a kind of history of religion in 
Russia under the communist dictator- 
ship, which continues to the present 
day, with special attention to the role 
of the state (practically equal to the 
Communist party) and the attitude of 
the people. It contains no theoretical 
discussions, but gives a wealth of clear 
analyses of the situations, of pointed 
observations, and of well digested facts 
and documents, some of the latter being 
of great rarity and value. The plan is 
simple and well balanced, the presenta- 
tion of material able, the judgment of 
the author sound and solid, his sym- 
pathy deep and sincere, and the reading 
of the book breath-taking, especially for 
those not indifferent to the outcome of 
the still continuing struggle for the life 
of the Russian soul. (To those who 
will find this book too concise, its 
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predecessor may be recommended, The 
Light of Russia, by D. A. Lowrie, 
Y.M.C.A. Press, Prague, 1923. It deals 
more fully with the pre-revolutionary 
and early revolutionary periods of Rus- 
sian Church History). Mr. Anderson’s 
book can be recommended particularly 
for the basic orientation in the above- 
mentioned problem of Christian co- 
operation with communist Russia. His 
position is very strong, but it pre- 
supposes a very high level of Christian 
conscience, often lacking in Russian 
Christians themselves. May it inspire its 
readers with a desire to serve the needs 
of others and strengthen their convic- 
tions and discipline to enable them to 
be of use in a very delicate situation. 

Pau T. Lutov 
St. Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church 
Washington, D.C. 


The Screwtape Letters. By C. S. Lewis, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. 150 pages. $1.50. 

The Case For Christianity. By C. S. 
Lewis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 56 pages. $1.00. 

Christian Behavior. By C. S. Lewis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. 70 pages. $1.00. 

The Screwtape Letters. If you desire 
some conception of the thinking charac- 
teristic of the nether region read C. S. 
Lewis’ edition of the letters which are 
presumed to have passed from Screw- 
tape, a potentate of the City of Eternal 
Darkness, and Wormwood, an immature, 
striving, earthly representative of the 
same city. The promotion of the latter 
in his realm is conceived to be dependent 
upon his success in alluring his “patient” 
from his leanings toward the Christian 
faith. The Screwtape Letters constitute 
an engaging and witty book, employing 
a device rarely used so effectively. To 
this reader the book is most impressive 
in its disarming analysis of human mo- 
tives and in its description of the subtle 
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promptings which are very often the 
real motivation of conduct, and in view 
of which man must work out his salva- 
tion. It is the kind of book which can 
be read over and over again with benefit. 

The Case For Christianity. Upon the 
basis of a discussion of right and wrong 
as a clue to the meaning of the universe, 
Dr. Lewis gives a very lucid exposition 
of Christianity in a few pages. In Part 
I, it is the Law of Right and Wrong 
or of Nature which is the focus of at- 
tention and which receives helpful de- 
lineation. In connection with this point, 
this reader felt the need of some direct 
word from the author regarding his 
theory of knowledge. The same need was 
felt again when, in Part II, after warn- 
ing against the acceptance of over- 
simplified views of our universe, Dr. 
Lewis writes: “There are only two views 
that face all the facts. One is the Chris- 
tian view that this is a good world that 
has gone wrong, but still retains the 
memory of what it ought to have been.” 
In Part II, “What Christians Believe,” 
the author’s personal interpretation of 
the atonement will certainly be appreci- 
ated by many. Altogether, the book con- 
stitutes a useful exposition of Christian- 
ity, but I am sure that the author would 
be the first to admit that ultimately we 
are not introduced to Christianity by 
explanations. 

Christian Behavior. In this book Dr. 
Lewis covers familiar ground with dis- 
tinction. The framework of his view of 
morality is to be seen in the following 
statement: ‘Morality, then, seems to be 
concerned with three things. Firstly, 
with fair play and harmony between in- 
dividuals, Secondly, with what might be 
called tidying up or harmonising the 
things inside each individual. Thirdly, 
with the general purpose of life as a 
whole. . . .” In his treatment of “The 
Cardinal Virtues,” the author gives rec- 
ognition to the contribution of the 
pagan era to the conception of Christian 
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morality which is often withheld by 
Christian writers. In his interpretation 
of the “Theological Virtues,” Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, he brings fresh in- 
sights which are sure to be extremely 
rewarding to all who read the book. 
Because of the vitality and charm of 
Dr. Lewis’ style, and the simplicity with 
which he discusses profound issues, read- 
ers in the field of religion and ethics will 
be happy for the acquaintance with the 
author made possible by the publishing 
of the series of his books in this country. 
MELVIN WATSON 
Howard University 


Life’s Unanswered Questions. By Harold 
Cooke Phillips. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. 170 pages. $1.50. 
Here is a book of sermons of unusual 

timeliness and worth. The questions are 

phrased in biblical words that form the 
texts for the homilies, This is fortunate 
because the really relevant questions of 
religion are found in the ageless, old, 
and never ending search for truth. And, 
as is befitting in a book of Christian 
sermons, the vast majority of these ques- 
tion-texts come from the words of Jesus 
as recorded in the Gospels. The very 
opening chapter shows this emphasis: 

“Can ye not discern the signs of the 

times?” Then in close spiritual kinship 

to these pointed and inescapable in- 
quiries of the Master, we have some 
great challenges from the drama of 

Job, “Canst thou by searching find out 

God?” and from the Psalmist, “Where 

is thy God?” These are all very typical, 

and exceedingly important for the cen- 
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tral purpose of the book. No worthy 
book is artificially fabricated; if it is 
real and vital, it grows. And here is a 
growing book. It comes out of a man’s 
honest reflections on life and character, 
seen from the standpoint of Christ’s 
values, taught in the Gospels, and 
handed down to the church in genera- 
tions following. 

This is good preaching. It is honest 
and clear thinking in high terms, and 
with the right method of application. It 
does not attempt to be “smart,” nor does 
it try to lug in the usual number of 
cliches and platitudes that mar many 
a preacher’s work. It is forthright and 
determined in its objective—to help the 
man in the street to think clearly and 
well about God, and faith, and salvation 
through Christ. 

With the above, one might be forgiven 
for mentioning some flaws in so fine and 
good a group of sermons. Dr. Phillips 
quotes the names of his authorities en- 
tirely too much. It is Dr. A. B. C., or 
Bishop X. Y. Z., or Rev. Mr. D. E. F. 
of Timbuktu, etc. etc. and so on, no end. 
This is honest, but unnecessary. The 
men he quotes do not matter. We know 
them all, Buttrick, Jones, Fosdick, 
Coffin, Sockman, e¢ al. Let them be 
anonymous! They would rather be so. 
What they say is important; their names 
do not count. We all know and respect 
them just as much as Dr. Phillips does. 
Let them be. They preach their sermons 
and we preach ours. And it takes us all 
to proclaim the Kingdom. 

Wrt11AM Lioyp IMEs 
Knoxville College 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE 
MINISTRY 


Raymond Calkins 


Deals with practical techniques end guiding 
principles for the minister as preacher, teacher, 
friend and administrator. Pertinent illustrative ma- 
terial for sermons abounds in each chapter. 


A challenge to the theological student, the young 
minister, and the experienced pastor. A tonic for 
the man t with a sense of frustration, discour- 
agement or even despair. 


The Pulpit Book Club selection for January 1944. 
$2.00 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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WEYMOUTH’S NEW 
TESTAMENT 
In Modern Speech 


The American Edition 
Now Ready 

The American printing is outstanding for its 
readable type. For the first time the Pocket Edition 
carries full notes identical with those in the regu- 
lar size. 

This translation from the original Greek New 
Testament into today’s language reflects sound 
Biblical scholarship and high literary quality. 
Please order by number, 


No. 1P. Pocket Edition $2.00 

No. 1. Regular Edition $3.00 

No. 1L. Leather Edition $5.50 
19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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A Class A College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School of 


Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, re- 
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of B.D. 
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The University is admirably located on United States Highway No. 1, 


110 miles South of Washington. 


John M. Ellison, President 


For information address the President or the Dean of the College, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 
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RELIGION 


Is Important in Education for Life 


Beautiful Memorial Church, historic landmark of the Hampton Institute cam- 
pus, appropriately symbolizes the active spiritual life of this seventy-six year- 
old non-sectarian institution. 


In addition to regular Sunday and week-day worship services, a vigorous pro- 
gram of religious activities is maintained throughout the year. Courses in 
Religion are included in the curriculum, while the Student Christian Associa- 
tion offers every young man and woman enrolled at the college many oppor- 
tunities for growth in Christian leadership and service. 


Divisions of Study: 


AGRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 

BUSINESS NURSE EDUCATION 

EDUCATION TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
GENERAL STUDIES SUMMER AND EXTENSION STUDY 


For Information Write: 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 



































ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE THE STATE TEACHERS 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
A four year college course is offered, accredited 
Class A, by the Southern Association of Colleges, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
the North Carolina State Department of Educa- 
Gee ond the Amsertaas etiam Atatoton, Tene A Teacher-Training College with op- 
ing to degrees of B.A. an .S., including Pre- : rene 
medical work and Teacher Training for State tional opportunities for non-profes- 
High School Teachers’ certificates. sional degree 


Thorough training, healthy environment, Christian : : 
influences. Conducted under the auspices of the Branch Junior College at Mobile 


Episcopal Church. Branch Summer School at Birmingham 


Moderate terms. Opportunity for self-help. 
H. COUNCILL TRENHOLM 
President 


For catalog and information write the Registrar, 
t. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, é. 








HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY SHAW UNIVERSITY 





Livingstone College RALEIGH. N.C. 
SALISBURY, N.C. 
Hood Theological Seminary, with Livingstone A College of Christian Character 
College, is a center of liberal and theological 
education. Courses of study leading to the B.D. and Culture 
degree and Certificate in Theology are offered. 
Fall Term begins September 13, 1944 College of Arts and Sciences 
Address all inquiries to— School of Religion 
THE DEAN OF HOOD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY " 
Livingstone College ROBERT P. DANIEL, President 


Salisbury, N.C. 




















WHO BENEFITS FROM LIFE INSURANCE? 


What investment offers the advantages of protection, plus economic security 
should sickness or an accident create a financial crisis? 

What investment will guarantee the education of your children and keep 
the home intact—whether you live or die? 

What investment will provide old age security and safeguard your home 
against loss? 

What investment will protect your loved ones, should illness or death cut 
short your plans? 

The answer— 


Your Life Insurance 


Can you afford to be without a North Carolina Mutual Policy? 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Durham, North Carolina 
C. C. Spaulding, President 























